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INEW EDUCATION READERS 
_ AMethod of Teaching Children to Read 


“Webster says ‘‘ Method is an orderly procedure or 
ss* and this is what the New Education Readers 





he chief poifts of superiority are: 
1. The series presents a complete method. 
» 2. The method teaches the child to be self- 


'8. The method saves the teacher’s time. 
. The method is systematic and logical. 
| The method by avoiding the use of dia- 
marks makes good spellers. 


| The books to secure a definite amount of work, etc., 


are arranged as follows: 

First Book — day by day. 

Second Book — week by week. 
hird Book — month by month. 
Outth Book — practical application of the 
iples developed in the first three books. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


DURELE’S ARITHMETICS 


Interesting — Adequate — Efficient 


TWO BOOK SERIES 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. . . . Grades L.-¥. 


354 Pages. 48 cents 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC . . . Grades VL-VIIL. 
458 Pages. 64 cents 
THREE BOOK SERIES 


BOOK ONE. Grades 1.-IV. . . 332 Pages. 
BOOK TWO. Grades V.-VI. . . 399 Pages. 
BOOK THREE. Grades VII.-VIIl. . 396 Pages. 


' Let us tell you more about these books 





CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


44-60 East Twenty-Third Street. New York 
PUBLISHERS of SCHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


A History of Fifteen Years’ Work Among Newsboys by a Man Who Understands Boys and Who 
* Has Enrolied More Than 7,500 in His Toledo Association and More Than 10,000 in Similiar Or- 
-. ganizations Throughout the Country. 
BOYVILLE 


. “The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement” 
Cloth 75 cents 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION TOLEDO, OHIO 


Cicero’s Orations 


By W. B. GUNNISON and W. S. HARLEY 
A SUPERB NEW EDITION, the most complete and most beautifully illustrated Cicero 


offered for school use. Many efits illustrations have never before appeared in a school text. 
It includes the required orations, all the grammar and prose composition needed in third year 


and also selections for sight reading. ; : . 543 pages, $1.25 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 


STON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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~ | A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


1. For young men and women who want select 


training for positions as Bookkeepers, Secretaries, 
and Stenographers. 
A course at M. C. S. gives the best training after 
' graduation. Positions are easily obtained and 
held. 
2. For those who would prepare for commercial 
teaching positions. 
Our normal department thoroughly equips for this 
work. There is a large demand for commercial 
teachers. The positions pay attractive salaries. 
Tuition is reasonable. Pupils at M. C. S, enjoy 
the school and its surroundings. A unique and 


satisfying catalogue is yours for the asking. 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
**Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


MAKING FACES 
WITH PENCIL AND BRUSH 


Beginners’ books in caricature, by Dr. Lanapon §. 
THoMpPsoN, Supervisor of Drawing in Jersey City, 
and one of the most original and inventive of draw- 
ing.teachers, and Mr. Frep G. Cooprr, one of New 
York’s rising caricaturists, who have combined their . 
genius and skillin doing a drawing-book stunt that 
up to this time the so-called bad boy in the schools 
has had to do for himself. 





These books take advantage of the fun-loving side of 
child nature and hold the child’s interest while 
giving him the principles of drawing which are the 
basis of any good drawing course. 


While the child is intent on drawing faces, he is 
practising with brush or pencil on squares, rhombs, 
circles, triangles, ovals, ellipses, etc., and is acquir- 
ing correct handling and technique. | Incidentally 
the foundations of caricature drawing are laid. 


If your drawing classes are not responsive, these 
books will give them new life. Try them with bad 
boys and see how discipline improves. 


Book I. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 
Book II. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 

















JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E, WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. 
of R. 51). 


(Pennsylvania H. 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Duteof Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuan*es.—Subdscriptions are net discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whe are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in theie address, giving beth the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paperif sent to a former address 
until erdered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-effice orders, express money 
erders, er registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fel- 
lowing thesubecriber’s name on the paper. Should such ac 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the dateof 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journa. fail t 
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THE FAILURE OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION IN INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMUNITIES 


WILLIAM H, ADAMS 
Lawrence, Mass. 


It is increasingly apparent to all thoughtful 
persons, and particularly to practical business men, 
that something is radically wrong with the present 
system of public school education, especially in 
industrial communities, as judged by results; and 
it is equally obvious that the present system em- 
bodies radical and vitally serious injustice to the 
people most in need of educational benefit, and 
least able to make understanding protest. against 
present conditions. 

So long as the constituted authorities compe! all 
children to attend the public schools until the age 
of fourteen, the community through the school 
officials is under an obligation of common 
honesty and justice to so plan the school work 
and methods as to give every child the greatest 
possible and most nearly complete useful training, 
within the limits of this compulsory period. This 
is a truism entirely apart from theories of general 
education and should be the fundamental aim of 
our so-called grammar schools. 

In spite of all claims to the contrary on the 
part of interested educators, this is not being done, 
and the irrefutable proof of this fact is furnished 
by the children who leave our grammar schools 
in large numbers at the age of fourteen, to go 
into our mills and shops,’ compelled by family 
necessity or family and racial traditions. 

We all wish that these children could or would 
continue their school training, but they do not, and 
our laws recognize this fact and permit them thus 
to end their organized education. 

The years these children have spent in school 
should have equipped them thoroughly with the 
rudiments of education, which in the writer’s 
opinion are the ability to read, write, spell, under- 
stand and speak the English language of today 
with moderate correctness, judged, not by 
academic standards, but by the practical needs of 
every-day life; and the ability to use the basic 
principles of practical arithmetic and rudimentary 
geometry with accuracy and understanding of their 
practical application. All beyond this is worthless 
if these rudiments are not acquired. 

These vital fundamentals never have been, and 
never will be acquired without repetition, drill and 
the most persistent hard work on the part of both 
children and teachers. They can never be incul- 
cated by new thought, Christian Science, or by 
short cuts of any nature, and at present, for some 
reason which should be, but obviously is not clear 


to our professional educators, they are not 
acquired. 


The children who complete our grammar school 
courses today are little better than illiterate. They 
can read but haltingly, with scant comprehension, 
are entirely unable to express themselves in con- 
cise grammatical writing, their manner of speech 
is painful in its slipshod, ungrammatical vulgarity, 
while their ignorance of the application of simple 
mathematics and their inaccuracy in attempting 
its operations are nothing less than pitiful. 

When one realizes that for the majority of chil- 
dren this is all our schools are giving, that this 
is not a temporary stopping place, but the end 
of the child’s systematic education,—it is apparent 
that the methods in use are basically wrong, and 
the injustice to the pupils and parents, who are 
bound by conditions beyond their power, is little 
short of criminal. 

Our lower schools today are organized as part 
of a false system.based on ideals and theories 
most true and worthy in themselves, but utterly 
ignoring the hard facts and limiting conditions 
under the influence of which the work has to be 
done. The crux of the matter is that our schools 
are planned on the theory and for the end that 
each pupil in the grammar school is to be pre- 
pared for and to attend the high school, and per- 
haps to a lesser extent that each pupil in the high 
school is to be prepared for and presumably to 
attend some institution of still higher education, a 
most plausible theory and laudible end, but un- 
fortunately failing to square with actual condi- 
tions, because a great majority of grammar school 
pupils in industrial communities do not and can- 
not enter our high schools, and a further large 
majority of the children who enter the high schools 
do not go beyond, 

It is time we put such theories in cold storage 
until changed conditions prevail, and start an over- 
hauling of our schools in line with facts as they 
exist. 

In the writer’s opinion we need a working 
system based on the children’s educational and 
employment laws, physiology, human nature and 
common sense, with as much incidental assistance 
from psychology and pedagogy as can be utilized 
without befogging the main issue. 

Criticism without remedial suggestion is an 
evasion of the issue. Hence the following plan ts 
offered as a basis for thoughtful consideration and 
discussion :— 

a. The age of admission to the schools shall be 
lowered, permitting all children. to.enter as soon 
as they are physically able to attend. 
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b. The first sh Rd baited threé years Of scliool 
shall be taught on open playgrounds and in airy, 
well-lighted playrooms, by large scale, long sight, 
unrestrained methods, essentially kindergarten in 
character, and appealing largely through the play 
instinct and tactile senses, without direct attempts 
to,teach reading or writing. through the immature 
ehildish eyes. (Modérn. kindergarten methods are 
incredibly in advance, in common’ sense jand 
efficiency, of the balance of present school work.) 

c. Further graded work shall not be limited by 
terms or years, but ability shall result in progress, 
utilizing emulation as a stimulus. 

d. The school work shall be planned solely to 
promote thorough grdunding in the correct use 
and understanding of the English language in its 
various expressions, and the understanding and 
application of rudimentary mathematics. The 
training in English shall be planned to combine 
the acquisition of information as an incidental to 
the drill and training, including near-by geography 
combined with nature study, near-by history, civil 
government and economics, and in connection 
with mathematics, training in observation, cor- 
relation and point of view, using these incidentals 
and “culturals” as inconspicuous but pleasant 
variations and reliefs to the basic work. 

e. Great appeal must be made through, and 
great stress laid upon vocal music, as one 
of the best of all methods of teaching correct 
expression through its appeal to rhythm, memory 
and pleasurable emotion, for its unexcelled mental 
stimulus, and for its surprisingly unappreciated 
mathematical opportunities. 

f. Individuals inherently defective, mentally or 
physically, shall be treated pathologically with 
quite as much promptitude and rigor as individuals 
showing symptoms of smallpox or scarlet fever, 
and given fully as expert specialized remedial 
attention. 

g. The lower schools should bring their work 
to a definite end, as nearly as possible before the 
pupils reach the age of fourteen years. 

h. All children so desiring and whose parents 
permit, may be admitted either by special tests 
or on records of previous attainments judged by 
a rigid standard, to a so-called high school having 
a course of two years, and planned to take the 
average child to the approximate age of adoles- 
cence. This two-years’ course shall be complete 
in itself, but shall permit a limited specialization 
along vocational lines, including shorthand, type- 
writing, modern bookkeeping, practical salesman- 
ship, and similar branches, kept as closely as pos- 
sible in touch with industrial conditions and needs 
of its own community, without failing in cultural 
appeal to the crystallizing individualities of the 
students. The existence of a two-year high school 
course of such obvious practical efficiency would 
completely solve the present overcrowding of the 
lower grades of our existing schools with pupils 
whose presence is due to snobbishness or social 
pride, while nothing of value would be lost, and 
very much of enduring worth gained by the more 
gifted or more fortunate students who can and 
will go further. 
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i Above and beyond the high school and attain- 
able only by proved merit, should be a city col- 
lege, or academy, with a two- or three-year course 
specifically designed to fit its students for’ admis- 
sion to colleges, universities and technical schools 
of the highest standing and most severe admission 
requirements. 

Withstch.’ a division. of our public school 
system, aud jwitly such a theory of operation and 
teaching, “eath child would be given the utmost 
value that his own merit and ability and his own 
limiting home conditions would make possible 
and the drag of the incompetent in the upper 
schools would be eliminated. 

The simplicity and unity of the definite aim and 
plan of each sub-division would facilitate logical 
and effective work in each, and also make inewtil 
able the detection of inefficient work on the part 
of either teachers or pupils. 

In connection with this scheme it would be 
possible to organize a system of scholarships, 
either free or in the nature of loans, which would 
make possible and reasonably easy the continued 
educational progress of pupils of conspicuous 
earnestness and ability, whose home circumstances 
would otherwise compel an earlier withdrawal, and 
this assistance should be treated, not as a benefi- 
cence or charity, but as a just return by the com- 
munity to the individuals who support it. 

The result of such a system would be a much 
higher average of fundamental training, and a 
much greater practical life efficiency of the less 
fortunate majority of pupils, and a much clearer 
and freer field for the higher specialized training. 

Only in some such way can the crying needs 
of our industrial cities be met with combined 
justice and efficiency. 
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THE TRUE GERMAN SITUATION 
FRANK HENRY SELDEN 
Valley City, North Dakota 


[One of the really big things injected incidentally into 
the Chicago meeting was a spirited reply to those who 
over-emphasized Germany’s industrial leadership(?).] 


[I do not claim that we are competing with 
Germany in all lines of manufacture; we are 
skimming the cream of the world’s trade; we are 
selling abroad those things that require a knowl- 
edge of mechanical science in their production, 
and buying, in return, those things that depend 
upon craftsmanship and the cheaper forms of 
labor. A prominent American jobber in tools and 
machinery of all kinds stated that, although his 
firm purchased tools and supplies of every nation 
that has such things to sell, the only tool that 
they find advisable to purchase of Germany is the 
little German bit. The jobber also stated that 
the reason Germany could compete in supplying 
the bits is that manufacturers in other countries 
having plants and capital large enough to do such 
work could find some more profitable line of 
mantutacture, 

The Germans, themselves, recognize the Ameri- 
cans’ superiority, as shown by German purchases 
of high grade machinery. One large manufacturer 
of machine tools, in equipping a new plant in 
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Germany, purchased every one of his high grade 
machine tools from the United States. Other data 
in regard to this fact may be found in an article 
ublished in The American School Board Journal 
of July, 1911. The Germans are imitators rather 
than leaders, and, therefore, although this question 
of trade is in some respects secondary, it, in reality, 
touches a fundamental principle. For, whether 
we look to Germany or at home for our ideals of 
industrial education, will determine very largely 
whether we develop a race of imitative mechanics 
to do the cheap grades of manufacturing, or a 
nation of individual, original, and progressive 
mechanics who will give our manufacturers power 
to skim the cream off the world’s trade. 
Another case in point is the fact that an Ameri- 

can saw manufacturer has been able to drive Ger- 
man saws almost entirely from the German market 
to their own better class of mechanics. A most 
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careful search in regard to the condition that 
brought this about showed very conclusively that 
the reason for the German and English manu- 
facturers not holding their home trade was that 
neither nation had studied the saw scientifically, 
and forcing the conclusion that the American is 
no doubt far in advance of any other nationality 
in his knowledge of the science of working solid 
materials. 

It is, therefore, evident that our problem is not 
to follow Germany ii Her plans, based, as they 
are, on. imperialism and’ craftsmanship, but to 
develop in this republic a line of industrial educa- 
tion that will produce the scientific mechanic. We 
should strive to maintain our place as a manu- 
facturing nation by educating our mechanics to 
produce those things that require the highest de- 
gree of mechanical intelligence, and also to main- 
tain an American standard of society and living. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
UTAH 

More than once have I written ardently of the 
remarkable achievement of the Training School 
of the Teachers’ College of the State University of 
Utah, and despite my high anticipations the 
realization was far beyond them. This time, in 
special articles and editorials, has most of the 
work been commented upon, so that little remains 
to be spoken of here. Suffice it to say that the 
aim is definite and the attainment always gratify- 
ing. The teachers’ rest room, which is genuinely 
a rest room, was furnished entirely by the boys 
and girls of the grades. Comfort and beauty 
reign as the thought and handiwork of the chil- 
dren. 

The industrial work is real achievement of 
something from the first grade up. Each grade 
has something especially to achieve. Nothing in 
it all is more interesting than to see the little boys 
and girls come into the shop at the appointed 
time and.go to work. Every boy does it. It is 
not play, is not play-work, but he goes to the shop 
to work at something, and he works his best for 
the full period. To be sure their first grade pupils 
are seven and eight years old, fully a year older 
than they usually are in the East. They make small 
things, but they make chairs and tables of wood. 
with nails and tools, and they get as much satis- 
faction out of their chairs and tables as the older 
boys get of those they made for the teachers’ rest 
room. 

In the year 1911-12 a house was made, a house, 
probably eight feet long. Every grade had some 
part in the making and finishing of this house. 
It was actually wired for electricity and con- 





nected so that it is.actually electric lighted in 
every room and on the porch. 

In the spring of this year boys and girls made 
bird houses for birds to live in. The children, 
yes, every boy, loves birds. The state has a 
bounty on the eggs of some birds, but-these chil- 
dren, not one of them, will touch a bird’s egg. 

In a special article I am telling of a discovery 
made by one of the boys. They made their bird 
houses early for the use of the blue birds, and 
were quite excited when the English sparrows 
came and drove them out. 

One boy had no good place to nail his bird 
house and so he swung it from the limb of a tree, 
and no sparrow would go in it. Many a bird 
house was swung after that, and blue birds were 
unmolested. 

Making jewelry was to me a new school in- 
dustry; but it is one of the most popular here. They 
use pebbles and seashells. They cut out choice 
bits of either and grind, and polish, and set them. 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades make 
jewelry. There is a morning class, afternoon 
class, and after-school class, It is fascinating 
work, and the output is beautiful. 

The playground has been completely equipped 
by the children, who received from one sale $245. 
Nothing was made to sell, primarily, but every- 
thing was made in legitimate school work, and 
was put into the sale. There was nothing in the 
sale that the children had not made in their 
school work. 

Despite previous accounts of the school garden, 
I cannot resist the temptation to speak of some 
conditions. There is in use now a ten-acre plot, 
and there. are fifteen acres more ready for de- 
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velopment when needed. One-fourth of the ten 
acres is set apart for experimenting in dry farm- 
ing. 

The eighth grade boys and girls are actually 
doing things in school and garden. So far as 
possible everything they do has a cash value. 

The boys take tailoring, as the girls do dress- 
making. This year every boy graduated in a suit 
that he had made for himself, and every girl in a 
dress of her own making. 
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CLARENCE FRANKLIN CARROLL 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON 





No man has complete knowledge of another. 
He may have known him from boyhood, and have 
followed every step of his career, and yet feel that 
he has only partial knowledge of his friend’s 
character and the real meaning of his life. He 
feels the inadequacy of language to express the 
things of which he is sure, to say nothing of those 
large areas of the inner life which are completely 
known only to God. 

From one point of view Mr. Carroll was trans- 
parent, he was frank, ready to communicate and 
confide. From another view point one needs to 
speak with caution and reserve concerning a life 
so abundant in action, so effective in accomplish- 
ment. Back of all his well-ordered scheme of 
work, suited to overcome every obstacle and make 
success seem easy, there was a deeper current of 
resolution and faith which was personal and sacred. 

Mr. Carroll was a rare instance of a man con- 
stantly battling with ill health, and doing it so suc- 
cessfully that in his professional life he was able 
to take rank with the foremost leaders of his time. 
The thirty years from 1881, when he graduated 
from Yale, was a period of the greatest educa- 
tional reform and progress which has been known 
in this country. It is universally conceded by all 
who knew his work at New Britain, Connecticut, 
that he gave to teacher training and to experi- 
mental teaching a new meaning. Like Colonel 
F. W. Parker, to whom he always gave much 
credit for his inspiration, he placed the child at 
the centre of things, and teaching, both in its 
theory and in its practice, was through his artistic 
touch vitalized a humanized. The practice 
school was given a place and significance which 
it had never received before, at least in the 
eastern states. Rarely gifted teachers were 
selected for the work. Many visitors who came 
to see this busy hive of happy workers, free from 
the formal restraints and dogmatism so common 
at that time, went away thoughtful. Those who 
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went out from that centre of fresh educational 
life kindled fires in other places, and vastly multi- 
plied the influence of the New Britain school, 
The writer takes pride in recalling that during 
this same period, while developing new training 
work in New Haven, he was in constant confer- 
ence and in sympathetic co-operation with Mr, 
Carroll. 

The recognition of the child, the importance of 
self-activity and self-expression, and the need of 
wise supervision as a unifying force were the key 
to Mr. Carroll’s efficient service in the cities of 
Worcester and Rochester. He acquired un- 
usual skill in the inspection of teachers’ work, 
He could quickly distinguish the good from the 
poor. As a rule teachers were grateful for his 
kindly and discriminating criticism. They recog- 
nized the candor and justice of his opinions, and 
were grateful therefor. 

Had good health been Mr. Carroll’s possession 
he could have been criticised for not entering more 
actively into public affairs, and into a closer alli- 
ance with the forces making for social welfare. 
He could also have undertaken to educate the 
community more thoroughly concerning his plans 
and ideals, but his strength was limited, and he 
felt that he must use it chiefly in the schools along 
the line of his special aptitude and ability. In 
administration he displayed remarkable tact. His 
views carried weight: and were often » decisive. 
Whether viewing his public or his private life, one 
sees a person intense, resolute, and persevering. 
In athletic sports, of which he was fond from boy- 
hood, in the education of his children, in the plan- 
ning of his home and the administration of his 
farm, in the preparation of useful text-books, 
frequent addresses before bodies of teachers and 
citizens, and in his daily duties there was evidence 
of -careful planning and thoroughness. High- 
minded, honorable and sympathetic, prompt in 
meeting obligations of every kind, he was at once 
a good neighbor and a good citizen. 

Discounting fully the temptation which the 
friend of a lifetime might have to indulge in ex- 
travagant praise, there remains the indisputable 
fact that few men of recent times have, “by patient 
continuance in well-doing,” in the face of great 
difficulties, left a firmer stamp on the institutions 
they have served, or a sweeter or more precious 
memory with those who knew them well. A mul- 
titude of teachers, pupils, and friends bave con- 
sciously or unconsciously been guided by his 
counsel into broader and better paths, and by his 
devotion and unselfishness have been summoned 
to happier and truer service. 


—— 
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VISION 


MARGARET SHERWOOD 


As each slipped from the place 
Where all had walked with me, 
I, on each passing face, 
Saw immortality. 


—The Atlantic. 
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WOMAN’S WIDENING WAY 


JANE a. STEWART 

The movement for woman’s enfranchisement 
has been taking a great forward step. The 
western states lead the procession. 

In California (where, as everybody knows, the 
woman’s suffrage amendment to the state con- 
stitution was adopted by a good majority at the 
special election held on October 10), the legis- 
lative vote which submitted the question to the 
people stood ninety-eight ayes to seventeen nays. 

The Kansas legislature voted 121 ayes to forty 
nays in favor of equal suffrage. Oregon and 
Nevada two to one, and the Wisconsin assembly 
were fifty-nine to twenty-nine votes for the en- 
franchisement of women. All four of these states 
have submitted the question to a popular vote on 
the calendar for 1912, and they are consequently 
the chief arenas of suffrage contest the current 
year. 

In addition, there is the constitutional conven- 
tion in Ohio, and the outlook there is very good 
for securing recognition for women under the re- 
vised statutes, the wife of-Governor Harmon being 
a strong suffragist. 

In Kansas (where municipal suffrage has long 
been in vogue), Mrs. Johnston, the wife of the 
chief justice of the state, is the suffrage leader, 
and Mrs. Stubbs, the governor’s wife, is one of 
the prominent supporters of the current campaign 
for the suffrage amendment. 

The principle of women’s suffrage has been en- 
dorsed by various legislatures during the past 
year. In Michigan the vote was fifty-five to 
forty-four; in Illinois, thirty-one to ten; in Mon- 
tana, thirty-eight to thirty-two; in Maine, seventy 
to. sixty-six, The Nebraska house of representa- 
tives gave a majority of two. 

The North Carolina legislature has won dis- 
tinction by passing its first woman suffrage 
measure—an act to authorize a bond issue by 
Wrightsville Beach (the Wiimington seaside re- 
sort), for installing a more extensive sewerage 
system. Women property owners on the beach 
were granted a vote. Missouri also granted a bit 
of equal suffrage (for the first time it is said), 
women being allowed to vote at a recent mass 
meeting in College Mound, Mo., which nominated 
candidates for the town board. The legislature 
of Pennsylvania (where women are denied even 
the school vote) has granted a hearing for the 
first time to the women workers for the ballot. 
Notable legislative hearings have been held in 
New York State, in Massachusetts, in Rhode 
Island (for presidential suffrage), and in Connecti- 
cut, where the suffragists asked for municipal suf- 
frage. 

Mississippi has come to the front by pronounc- 
ing women eligible to*school boards. In Mary- 
land the Baltimore Just Government League in- 
vited suffragists to distribute suffrage literature 
in all 223 polling places during the Baltimore 
, Municipal election. 

The Atlanta, Ga., Civil League has petitioned 
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to have ‘a woman stiffrage clause in thé new 
charter, on the grotind that Atlanta women pay 
taxes on $16,000,000 worth of property. 

The movement by political parties to utilize the 
woman's vote in national, state, and local govern- 
ment has made some headway. The Democrats 
in Kentucky have favored school suffrage for 
women, and in New Jersey the Democrats have 
put the equal suffrage plank in their platform. 
It is proposed to ask for the ballot for women 
as well as for men in the District of Columbia. 
Women have been elected to municipal offices in 
Colorado. 

The organized suffrage work has greatly ex- 
panded. In New York, Illinois, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, a State woman suffrage party has been 
formed, with regular district organization. No 
less than fifty organizations with suffrage for their 
single aim were at work in California during the 
successful campaign. All the women’s organiza- 
tions have united for suffrage in Minnesota, 
There has been a great revival of, interest in Vir- 
ginia, in Missouri, and in Maryland, where the 
State Equal Suffrage Association held its first 
annual convention this year, and affiliated with 
the national body. 

Suffrage parades and floats have become popu- 
lar features, the most notable parade being that 
of New York, when 3,000 women were in line, 
and a great demonstration was made. Baltimore 
set the pace by a “Safe and Sane Fourth” parade 
of suffragists. Suffrage floats were seen in many 
Labor Day and other special parades’ in all parts 
of the country. 

The Men’s Leagues have made great growth. 
Cleveland, Ohio, now has a men’s league, and 
leagues exist in Michigan, Illinois, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. A Men’s League 
has been formed at Harvard University. A typical 
men’s league was that at Los Angeles, Cal..—the 
California Political Equality League, founded by 
J. H. Braly, a retired capitalist, which was a great 
factor in winning the ballot for California women. 

Not least among the recent advances has been 
the representation accorded women for the first 
time at the fourth Ecumenical Methodist confer- 
ence in Toronto, Canada (the decennial assembly 
of world-wide Methodism), in October, 1911, when 
nine women were delegates, and a day was given 
to the presentation of women’s claims and re- 
sponsibilities by representative Methodist church- 
women. 

The Augustana Synod of the Swedish Lutheran 
church at Duluth, Minn., have amended their con- 
stitution to give women the right to vote. 

Episcopal women have been give representation 
in the church assemblies. A woman alternate 
delegate appeared at the Diocesan convention in 
Washington state, and a “suffrage session” was 
held during the Episcopal Church congress in the 
national capital, 

In the educational field notable progress has 
been made for the recognition of women’s admin- 
istrative powers,—but that’s a story in itself. 
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THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM AND OUR AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


LAURA H. WILD, LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, OHIO 


“The Montessori System” is on the lips of all 
alert educators to-day. Some are enthusiasti- 
cally praiseful and declare that we have in sight 
as great a renaissance in education as was 
brought in by Froebel and Pestalozzi. Some are 
questioning whether we have here anything funda- 
mentally new, whether the Italian has been so 
conversant with German methods as has the 
American; suggesting that possibly the newness 
is a newness of form only, and not of fundamentai 
principle, and the enthusiasm an enthusiasm over 
one particular great teacher, rather than a system 
of teaching, which may be taught and grasped by 
teachers at large. Some are sitting in the seat 
of the mildly scornful, not in any eager ‘and un- 
seemly haste to adopt the new idea. 

But to say the least, Doctor Montessori her- 
self is interesting and so is her system, well 
worth knowing about whatever our final con- 
clusions shall be. Yet how many are aware as 
they glibly converse of “the Montessori system” 
that in our own country we have had something 
similar for twenty-five years! Indeed were the 
truth made known it would become quite apparent 
that we have a class of schools in America with 
the most advanced ideas and methods which is 
hardly taken cognizance of by educators at large. 
I refer to our oral schools for the deaf. So long 
has the public been content to remain in darkness 
concerning what is being done for our defective 
children that they still speak of “deaf and dumb 
asylums” as if deaf children were now-a-days left 
dumb and their treatment was necessarily some 
abnormal, pathological treatment entirely apart 
from a normal child’s education, that even yet we 
must communicate with the deaf by finger-spell- 
ing and signs. That this is entirely a false idea is 
quickly demonstrated by a visit to one of our best 
oral schools for the deaf such as Clarke school at 
Northampton, Mass., for example. It will also 
be quickly apparent to a real educator that here 
have been tried out some of the very best educa- 
tional theories, tried out for years in a practical 
way until remarkable results have been attained 
in the mental development of the child and the 
grasp of our English language, even without the 
aid of ears. 

The little deaf child of school age whose av- 
enues to the brain have not yet been opened, must 
be approached with just such simple and effective 
experiments as are used to test any child's power 
of response, such as the Binet tests, and with such 
sense training exercises as are used by Doctor 
Montessori to open up the world naturally 
to the little child not old enough yet 
for the first grade in_ school. The sim- 
plest exercises in sense training are introduced to 
cultivate the powers of attention and memory, 
and to arouse a desire for language and with it 
all the combination of a remarkable freedom with 
remarkable discipline. Enter the primary class 
and you may see there many features like the 
kindergarten and yet the methods used are not at 
all like the ordinary kindergarten. They cannot 
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be with the, deaf. child, who has as yet 
no language and few ideas. His men- 
tal development must be started and then it must 
be quickened until he catches up with his hearing 
brother and can walk along with him side by side 
in the ordinary high school for hearing children, 

This catching up process is where the similarity 
is seen to the Montessori method and it is not 
strange there is a similarity, for it was first in 
connection with the training of defective chil- 
dren that Doctor Montessori received her inspi- 
ration and conceived her ideas of. education. If 
these defectives can do so well under such a treat- 
ment, why shouldn’t normal children do much 
better? was her reasonable query. Moreover 
she confesses that she gained some of her specific 
ideas from a French teacher of the deaf. 

In our best American oral schools for the deaf 
there is the most home-like atmosphere and the 
most perfect freedom for individual initiative, and 
yet the class is taught as a class and gains from 
the community interests. At first simple games 
are played and building blocks used, then colors 
and forms are matched, and gymnastics of arms, 
hands, feet, fingers, lips, and tongue are intro- 
duced. Two senses must be especially developed 
to do the work of three, sight and touch. So ob- 
jects are seen andthen selected by touch; they are 
felt and then selected by sight, and the children 
soon learn to distinguish objects of similiar size 
but different weight, of different surfaces and 
textures. Then comes the perception of fhe vi- 
bration of strings, the zither, the guitar, the 
piano and finally the vocal chords: This of course 
is to develop a sensitiveness to the use of the 
voice. Number work is also started by means 
of colored beads and dominoes, slats and sticks 
of various sizes and lengths. Words begins to be 
taught ; by Christmas the child can speak and read 
twenty to thirty words, by Easter two hundred, 
by June four hundred. If it is interesting and ex- 
citing for the normal child in “The House of 
Childhood” to discover for himself that two and 
two makes four, so it is for the deaf child, and it 
is a red letter day in his little life when he dis- 
covers that he has breath and can blow with his 
breath, blow aut candles, blow feathers, blow bits 
of paper. And before he knows it he has opened 
his lips and spoken the sound p and soon to his 
great joy put two sounds together and made the 
word papa. 

A visit to the Clarke school would well repay 
any teacher of normal children, for results are 
gained in spite of the heaviest odds, just because 
the most scientific methods of sense training are 
combined with the most happy development of 
the child’s own initiative and discovery of his own 
powers. Some of us who cannot go to Rome and 
visit the Signorina’s schools might find here, close 
at home, suggestions which would furnish food 
for thought. The principal of this school is the 
American Signorina who has by forty years of 
most thoughtful study been one great means by 
which the teaching of the deaf in this country has 
been transformed. Smith College honored her- 
self two years ago by conferring upon her the de- 
gree of doctor of humanities. 
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HELPING TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


“It is alarming to realize how little the Ameri- 
can people are concerned with their public 
affairs. In the few days preceding elections they 
are much aroused about measures and men. But 
when the great day has passed there is a general 
sigh of relief that it’s a good thing it comes only 
once a year. The only other events that arouse 
them from their civic slumber are the prosecu- 
tion of public officials and the -uncovering of 
graft. In the absence of these, the average 
American citizen devotes himself without interrup- 
tion to his personal affairs. This is what is 
known as public apathy, and instead of being the 
object of attack from all citadels of progress, it is 
looked upon as an elemental fact of civic life. 
Writers, teachers, preachers, publicists, all agree 
that the greatest asset of the political boss and 
the greatest obstacle to a purer and more en- 
lightened democracy is the apathy of the mass of 
citizens.” 

There seems to be more or less truth in this 
reproach laid at the door of American citizens by 
the chairman of the New York School Citizens 
Committee.* Even in this year of years it seems 
to be true. 

Everybody is talking politics, to be sure, but it 
is far more often men than measures under dis- 
cussion. Party principles and party platforms 
and even the convictions of candidates on current 
issues are unessential; concern seems to be at- 
tached rather to the personal character and de- 
portment of aspiring statesmen. There is a dearth 
of general interest in public policy, public busi- 
ness, and legislation, which is as true of national 
affairs as of local affairs. 

Who is to blame? Our parents, our press, or 
ourselves? Many would hold the daily press re- 
sponsible in a large measure. Others think the 
“civic slumber’ is a result of the great hurry and 
business life men endure in America; most of our 
time is spent in working; we try to play part 
of the time, but we do not know how to play very 
well; we have no time left to “just set and think.” 

The pervading individualistic tendency has 
crowded out the spirit of community interest 
which directed the affairs of townsmen a century 
ago in New England, New York, and Michigan. 
And now a good many men are above “mixing in 
politics,” above taking any active interest in pub- 
lic business, because there is something soiling in 
it all. But somebody has to do this “dirty work” 
and again it is evident that women offer their 
services where men have lapsed in their duty. 
This may be one solution. The School Citizens 
Committee offers another. They make their 
position clear—the general tone of citizenship i: 
low because public education has not yet se- 
riously attempted the training of youth for its 
juture place in the commonwealth. 

Civics can be vitalized, they think, by some 


— 


*Richard Weiling inad tress bef« re N. E. A. at San Francisco; 


eedings, 1911, p. 1005. 





form of pupil co-operation. No one form or 
method is advocated, because the principle must 
be applied through the agency of whatever form 
fits the need of a given locality. We are leaving 
the teaching of citizenship to the book, to the 
platform lecture, and to the patriotic song. The 
time has come to couple theory with practice, and 
thus teach citizenship effectively, that is by action. 
This, says Mr. Welling, is good pedagogy, good 
psychology, good administration, and good 
democracy. Dr. Charles W. Eliot wrote some 
time ago that student self-government is founded 
on sound educational principles, because it en- 
forces positive activity, it appeals steadily to 
motives in boys which will serve them when they 
become men, and because it is constantly trying 
to develop in the boyish community the capacity 
of self-government. 

In practice the various plans of pupil co-opera- 
tion in school management seem quite successful. 
There are at present about a hundred schools 
throughout the country in which there is pupil 
self-government of one kind or another, whether 
it be the Ray system, which employs a Roman 
form of self-government; the school city plan, 
which applies the principle through a modified 
municipal government; the Brownlee system, 
which emphasizes the preliminary character-train- 
ing side of self-government; the school state, the 
school country, the school student council, the 
commission plan, or any other pian having the 
same underlying motive, to offer moral and civic 
training, rather than to afford a device for the im- 
provement of discipline. 

The New York city school report for 1910 de- 
scribes a plan which has given good results. 

The foundation is laid in the lowest grades by 
simple forms of pupil co-operation without any 
of the forms of self-government. In the middle 
grades, pupils are permitted to elect a few class 
officers, who take charge in the absence of the 
teacher, and suggest certain matters affecting 
class government. In the upper grades the pupils 
of the last three years are organized as a “School 
State,” consisting of a federation of classes called 
“Cities.” The legislature is bi-cameral, consisting 
of a Senate, composed of girls elected in each of 
the cities in the girls’ department, and an Assem- 
bly composed of boys. Resolutions, before tak- 
ing effect, must be approved by the governors 
and signed by the principals, who exercise. a final 
veto. When a governor vetoes a bill, it is sub- 
mitted to the voters in class (referendum) and 
by them approved or disapproved. 

The court takes cognizance of all offences com- 
mitted outside the classrooms. In the class. the 
teacher is in absolute charge, unless she decides 
to avail herself of the state court; in such case the 
attorney-general conducts the prosecution, and 
represents the teacher or the principal. The pen- 
alties inflicted are: Reparation, where possible, 
apology, reprimand in court, reprimand in class, 
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detention, imposition of demerit marks, depriva- 
tion of the rights of citizenship for.astated period ; 
this involves the forfeitate of civic rights in’ halls, 
play-yards, and on the street. All penalties im- 
posed must be approved by the teacher in charge. 
The classes are organized as cities, with a mayor 
elected for a term of one month. Each row of 
seats forms a ward and elects an alderman to the 
city council, which concerns itself with affairs per- 
taining to the 
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NEGLECTFUL MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 
(Editorial. ] 


Greenwich, Connecticut, a ‘suburb of New 
York city, beautifully situated twenty-eight miles 
from the metropolis, has 17,000 inhabitants and 
is the second richest town in America. It has 
fifty-seven millionaires and multi-millionaires and 
their special train is met at the station during 





class. The teacher 
retains an absolute 
veto over the de- 
liberations of the 


“The system here 
outlined may ap- 
pear cumbersome 
and time-consum- 
ing; owing, how- 
ever, to the fact 
that it is the result 
of a_ three-years’ 
process of growth, 
its working has 
become so familiar 
that little time is 
lost. This would 
probably not be 
true if it were 
imposed by 
authority instead 
of developed in 
practice. But 
whatever the sys- 
tem employed, its vitalizing force is the training 
it should give in moral character-development. 
Pupil self government should make loyal and de- 
voted citizens, and noble men and women 
actuated by lofty and altruistic motives.” 





Other schools where plans are in working 
order, and where one may judge of the merits, 


are the San Pedro Street school, Los 
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Three hundred automobiles waiting for fifty-seven multi-millionaires, Greenwich. 


the summer by more than 300 automobiles of the 
latest and best style. 

These multi-millionaires and the interests they 
represent are spending vast sums in improving 
the educational conditions of institutions, races, 
and whole sections of the United States. They 
are in no wise intentionally indifferent to their 





Angeles; Fremont school, Santa Rosa; 
Washington lower high school, Berke- 
ley, and the San Diego high school, 
California; Corona Street school, Den- 
ver; Matt Carpenter school, Superior, 
Wis.; Union school, Emporia, Kan.; 
Birmingham (Ala.) high school; Blaine 
school, Minneapolis; boys’ high school, 
Reading, Pa.; Longfellow school, Du- 
luth; Joseph Tucker school, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Harrison school, Muncie, Ind.; 
Casady school, Des Moines; Lexington 
(Mo.) high. school, and the Williams 
Street school, Stamford, Conn. 
+ 00-090 
Women members of the school 
boards were legalized in - Massachu- 
setts in 1874, and in 1881 women were 
permitted to vote for school board 
members. 





In at least thirty-seven cities women’s clubs 
have been largely instrumental in the election of 
women upon school boards. 








View of Paradise Alley —A breeding place for physical and moral disease — 
conspicuous, edorous, aud unashamed. 


responsibilities and duties, financial or otherwise, 
and yet the material educational conditions are 
probably the worst of any city of its size im 
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America. Within a year a proposition to appro- 
ptiate money to improve the conditions of some 
school plants was defeated. The attitude of some 
of them is characterized by the remark, “When 
it comes to teaching dagoes and French, 
it is time to stop,” and “The children of a 
lot of people are getting mofe education 
than is good for them,” and **More work 
and less school is what these children 
need.” 

Let it be distinctly understood that 





This entrance of the North Cos Cob School (Greenwich, 
Conn.) is typical of those found throughout the one-teacher 
schools. They are the only available store-houses in these 
buildings, and are used for wraps, lunches, brooms, coal, 
furniture, water supply, and incidentals. 


what we are about to report of the 
conditions does not apply to anything 
that could be remedied by the super- 
intendent and his corps of teachers, 
who are accomplishing really.good re- 
sults under the most unpromising con- 
ditions. 

After the town refused. to appropri- 
ate money for improving material 
conditions, some public-spirited women 
appointed a committee, faised the 
money for a study of the conditions by 
the Sage Foundation and for an ex- 
hibition of hundreds of large photo- 
graphs, with charts and diagrams, 
showing where the town stands abso- 
lutely and relatively in educational 
equipment. 

There are thirteen one-teacher country schools 


vacation. 


and nine larger buildings. All are old and _ ill- 
adapted for school use, During the last. ten 


years Greenwich has had very rapid growth, and 
yet no new building except the high school has 
been erected or is under way to meet the resulting 
Sudden growth of school population. All rooms 
are very crowded, they are lacking entirely in 
ventilation. Many buildings are surrounded by 
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swamps, the lighting is faulty, there are pools of abominations haye existed, 
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stagnant water withinfifty feet of) school build- 
ings. Classes often recite in a hallway which is 
at the same time cloak room, wash room, and 
store room. 


In one school the cellar has stand- 





The future mothers learn to be homemakers in Rochester, N. Y. 
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ing water more than a of the 


time every winter. 


foot deep much 


One schoolhouse is located beside a stagnant 
trench having no outlet, and 
from the privy. 


receiving seepage 
Most of the privy: accommoda- 
tions are simply disgraceful. 


One schoolhouse is near the river into which 
many privies and sewers empty. School boys go 
wading in this filth. 

The citizens pay as much for gasolene and 


tires for automobiles as the entire cost of main- 
taining the public schools. 

The cost of grease and oil for automobiles is 
greater than for school books. 





The Newark, N. J., children consider it a privilege to attend school during } 
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absurdities is 


But the culmination of the fact 


that a man prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and editorial management of the one great 
devoting much, of its 


illustratively and otherwise, to 


New York magazine that } 
energ showing 
up the educational vices of America, has been on 


the school board of Greenwich while all of these 








VOCATIONS FOR BOYS—(III.) 


THE GROCER. 


There are many advantages in the grocery 
business as an occupation, according to one of 
thewbulletins of the Boston Vocation Bureau, 
an Organization which among other good things 
is making a study of the most promising voca- 
tions open to boys in American cities. The occu- 
pation of the grocer is a healthful one, because of 
the prevailing conditions of open air and physical 
exercise. The comments of people in the occu- 
pation are significant. “As substantially all mer- 
chants and shopkeepers were at one time sales- 
men, we must draw the conclusion that the sell- 
ing department of business offers the greatest 
opportunities for advancement to the boy who 
wishes to enter a mercantile business life.” “Al- 
most any boy of average ability and of good hab- 
its, who is willing to work and is faithful to rea- 
sonable duties, can become a successful employee 
in a grocery store.” “The young man who goes 
into this business for himself should be a natural 
trader and master of detail. He should be able 
to economize where others waste.” 

There are, of course, objectionable features. 
The hours are long; the pay is low, considering 
the work done. A more serious condition still 
is that the occupation in most lines calls for phy- 
sical activity, and employers dismiss many em- 
ployees in middle life and fill their places with 
young men. “So that unless one becomes a mem- 
ber of a firm, or proves especially valuable in 
some line of service, he cannot be sure of em- 
ployment in the later years of life.” é, 

In the smaller stores the various occupations 
are the errand boy, the clerk behind the counter, 
who is concerned mainly in selling goods or wait- 
ing upon customers; the order clerk, who takes 
orders upon the wagon and usually delivers them; 
the head man, who has general charge of the 
other employees; the proprietor, who, as a rule, 
acts as his own manager and buyer. In addition 
there may be an expert meat cutter. The places 
of bookkeeper andcashier are usually filled by 
girls or women. “While one may enter this occu- 
pation at the age of fourteen, many stores selling 
groceries and provisions do not take boys under 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. Aside from er- 
rands and simple duties, boys should have age 
and strength for handling quantities of goods, 
and for long hours of work. City grocers often 
prefer the country boy, who has become accus- 
temed to long hours and steady application. 

“A boy should have at least a grammar school 
education, and be able to make simple computa- 
tions, such as invoices and sales, quickly and accu- 
rately. A high school course or a business course 
would be a great advantage. For bookkeeping and 
accounting one should be well equipped in the 
keeping of accounts, and in commercial arithme- 
tic. Some employers, however, prefer to take 
a boy directly from school, without especial train- 
ing in accounting, and teach him their own sys- 
tem. Office clerks and secretaries should know 
commercial law, and in some cases commercial 
geography. There is an increasing demand for 
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young men as stenographers and operators of 
typewriters in the large stores, and in the. large 
wholesale and retail houses college graduates are 
frequently found in the higher positions.” 
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TEACHING AGRICULTURE—A BRIEF SURVEY 
FOR THE TEACHER 


GRACE MARIAN SMITH 
of the I H C Service Bureau 

At the recent meeting of the N. E. A. one of 
the subjects which seemed of most interest to 
those in attendance at the agricultural sessions 
was preparation for teaching agriculture. The 
point was raised by some of the county superin- 
tendents that many rural schools are taught by 
city girls just out of high school—girls who have 
absolutely no knowledge of the country or of farm 
life. 

That this is true is unfortunate, it is even unfair. 
When we have accorded the rural school the place 
to which it is entitled in our educational system, 
and when we have a law requiring all teachers to 
be graduated from a normal training school, we 
shall have no difficulties of this sort. Country 
districts must no longer be experimental stations 
for prospective city teachers, but should be sup- 
plied by country girls specially trained for country 
work. 

Immediately there arises the question of salaries 
and supply. Consolidated schools will go far to- 
ward solving both these questions. The salary 
question has been under consideration for some 
time. With increased farm prosperity, the country 
school can afford to pay better salaries, and with 
legislation which has in view the improvement of 
the rural school, the salaries show a tendency in 
the right direction. 

The matter of qualified teachers is more com- 
plex. It is reported that in one state when a law 
was passed requiring teachers to take an examina- 
tion in agriculture, it found the profession quite 
unprepared. The schools had to be supplied with 
teachers, and the result was that the examinations 
in agriculture had to be made so simple that they 
were ridiculous. Such a situation might arise 
once, but no stress of circumstances should excuse 
a second occurrence of this sort. 

It would be a pity to oppose the passage of so 
good a law as that requiring agriculture taught in 
the rural schools on the ground that the teachers 
are not qualified to teach the subject. Ohio has 
been teaching agriculture in the public schools for 
some years, but the subject was not required on 
examination. Recently the teaching was made 
compulsory, the state was divided into four dis- 
tricts, with a supervisor over each district, and it 
was provided that after September, 1912, the sub- 
ject must be included on the certificate. The 
supervisor, as his name indicates, visits all the 
schools in his district, directs the work, en- 
courages, and makes suggestions. The teachers 
have had time in which to collect information, to 
prepare themselves, and to do practical work, and 
a supefvisor to instruct and assist them. Now, 
when the examination is before them, they should 
be well prepared to take and pass the test. 
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Teachers are, inferentially, intelligent. If they 
do not know anything about agriculture, they can 
learn, and it is their business to acquaint them- 
selves with the subject. 

We realize that with the salaries which many 
teachers receive, an extended course in agriculture 
is beyond their means. But an extended course 
in agriculture could not be crowded into the cur- 
riculum of a country school, The teacher of agri- 
culture in a high school or in a special school may 
and probably should be provided with a diploma 
from an agricultural college, but this is not at all 
necessary for the country school teacher. Agri- 
culture may be new to the teacher, but as a school 
subject it is also new to the district, and must be 
presented at first in a very simple form. Most of 
our teachers have a fair working knowledge of 
the subjects commonly taught in the schools, and 
can devote their study time to the new subject. 

There is an abundance of material—some one 
says that every man who holds a college position 
is rushing into print with a book on agriculture. 
Teachers who have to pay for their own books 
will not wish to spend a great deal of money on a 
number of books which may or may not be adapted 
to their work. But the Department of Agriculture 
issues a collection of farm bulletins designed 
especially for the use of teachers. Write the 
Division of Publications, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for Circular 19, and select 
such bulletins as their subjects indicate will be 
helpful to you. By all means get the bulletins 
issued by your own state college and by the state 
experiment station. 

The state courses of study of many states con- 
tain outlines which are helpful. Wisconsin is a 
pioneer in agricultural work, Michigan has an 
agricultural school in every county, and Pennsyl- 
vania has a new official, Expert Assistant in Agri- 
culture, in the Department of Public Instruction. 
The new course of study in Illinois is said to be 
especially helpful, the outlines from Maine and 
Massachusetts are each good, and many of the 
southern and western states are doing good work. 
An up-to-date teacher should be familiar with what 
is being done in other sections, and it will do no 
harm to collect some information by getting the 


course of study from several of these states. 
c' 


Parker, . Taylorville, Illinois, pub- 
lishes a number of pamphlets—‘“Studies 
in Agriculture, Horticulture, and  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,” which are good. I be- 


lieve these are sold for six cents apiece. The 
Schools Section, Extension Department, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa, issues 
a number of circulars—“Courses of Work Iowa 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club,” which contain lessons in 
agriculture and domestic science. I do not know 
how well prepared the Iowa College is to supply 
a demand for these leaflets, but they are well 
worth having, and no doubt samples can be 
secured. These references are given from my own 
experience without consulting the publishers, and 
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there may be many others é¢qually good*which 
have not been brought to my attention. 

Most of the teachers’ journals devote some 
space to agricultural work, and the advertisements 
will furnish further clues as to where information 
may be obtained. Then there are numbers of 
railroads, seed companies, and manufacturing 
concerns which send booklets, information, and 
exhibits for school work. Write leading industrial 
concerns for information on their product. The 
International Harvester Company of America 
maintains a service bureau for educational and 
research work. It conducts investigations, an- 
swers questions, distributes booklets on agri- 
cultural subjects, and loans photographs and 
lantern slides. -There is a school division of the 
bureau so that teachers receive prompt attention. 
In fact one might go on indefinitely naming 
possible sources of help, but perhaps it is as well 
to apply some of our own pedagogic principles. 
“We learn to do by doing” is a precept often 
quoted to the pupil. Let us apply it to the teacher. 
Begin with some of the suggestions above and see 
how speedily you will collect a fund of informa- 
tion, and a long list of new references. But don't 
be satisfied with this. Most agricultural colleges 
maintain a “Short Course” for farmers. This is 
usually held in the winter, because that is the 
farmer’s leisure time. It is the teacher’s busy 
time, and so no matter how interested a teacher 
might be, hitherto, it has been impossible for 
teachers and pupils to attend. 

But several states have awakened to the fact 
that the quickest way to spread the knowledge 
of how to increase production on the farm is to 
tell the story in the schools. The boys and girls 
of today are not only the farmers of tomorrow, 
but they are the progressive factors in the farm 
life of today. The new idea which we give to 
the pupils in school will find its way into the 
practice at home, and we shall at once reap results 
from the educational work done in the schools. 
Therefore it is imperative that our teachers be 
correctly informed on the better principles of 
farming and the way to stop losses and add to 
the profits. 

This year numbers of state agricultural colleges 
held a “Short Course for Teachers.” The four, 
five, or six weeks devoted strictly to the study of 
agriculture or, if preferred, of agriculture and 
domestic science gives ample working knowledge 
for the teacher in the ordinary school. 

With such a preparation and a fair supply of the 
references already mentioned, any man or woman 
who can get a license to teach school can teach 
agriculture and know that she is doing good work. 

If this elementary work develops in the teacher 
a desire to qualify for special work in agriculture, 
the demand for such instructors is far in advance 
of the supply. There is no pleasanter field and no 
better paid one in the teaching profession. Why 
not qualify? 
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OHIO’S EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 

Ohio, under the lead of President S. D. Fess of 
Antioch College, who was vice-president of the 
famous Constitutional Convention, is trying to 
effect many changes in her educational practices. 
There are forty-two modifications, most of which 
are surely significantly and vitally progressive, 
such as taking the state superintendency out of 
politics, extending the term of the state superin- 
tendent to four years, and putting all important 
legislation, such as the minimum salary law and 





the eight-months school year, into the constitu- 
tion where they cannot be assaulted by every 
session of the legislature as they have always 
been. 

It is next to impossible to carry any constitu- 
tional amendment through a great state like 
Ohio, especially an educational amendment, to say 
nothing of carrying forty-two amendments at one 
time. Under these conditions it is most unfor- 
tunate that some educational leaders are waging 
an intense warfare against these amendments. 

It would be well nigh impossible to secure the 
adoption if every schoolman championed them, so 
that the slightest antagonism within the ranks 
is liable to befog the situation sufficiently to make 
any advance impossible. 

Apparently President Fess has the great body 
of teachers with him in his effort to remove the 
state department from politics, but the slightest 
professional opposition will be so unduly magni- 
fied as to offset any amount of wise effort. 

It will be a sad commentary on the very 
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peculiar state of the public mind ‘today if*in the 
midst of a wild ery for everything progressive 
Ohio should be reactionary to the limit education- 
ally. 

Pennsylvania has taken her state department 
of education out of politics so completely that 
four Republican governors have appointed a 
Democrat as superintendent of public  instruc- 
tion. New Jersey and New York have taken the 
department wholly out of politics. Every New 
England state has the department removed from 
politics, and there was high hopes that, Ohio, 
under the lead of President Fess, would join the 
noble array of nine North Atlantic states in this 
phase of progress. 

To keep the term two years is too absurd for 
any kind of defence; even the states of the West 
where they have not yet thrown off the tyranny 
of politics have extended the term to four years. 
There is no professional defence of a two-years 
term. No administration can get in working 
order in two years. 

In some of the minor matters there would in- 
evitably be a difference of opinion, but the entire 
spirit of the amendments is anti-political, 
pro-educational, nobly patriotic and genuinely 
progressive. 

If this attempt to remove education from poli- 
tics, to lift the schools above the danger of legis- 
lative reactionism, to make all that has been 
achieved by way of advance securely anchored in 
the constitution, fails on September 3, then there 
will be no hope of any further attempt for a quar- 
ter of a century probably, and Ohio will continue 
to suffer from such erratic, spasmodic laws as the 
Smith law, under which the state is suffering just 
how. 





RETIREMENT OF SECRETARY SHEPARD 


rhe retirement of Irwin Shepard, secretary of 
the National Education Association for nineteen 
years and general executive secretary for four- 
teen years, calls for more than the appreciative 
editorial of August 15. 

The essential paragraphs of his letter of resig- 
nation follow:— 

“I hereby tender my resignation as general 
secretary of the National Education Association; 
such resignation to take effect not later than 
July 31 instant, which is the close of the four- 
teenth year of continuous service in that office 
under election by the board of trustees. ... 

“In tendering this resignation I desire to ex- 
press my appreciation of the many acts of cour- 
tesy, helpful counsel, and cordial co-operation, re- 
ceived from the board of trustees, under whose 
direction and oversight many of the duties, es- 
specially the finanical duties, of this office have 
been performed since it was created in 1898 un- 
der your own administration as president of the 
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association. I am under special obligations to 
the successive chairmen of the board who have 
been in many respects my chief advisers and 
counselors. 

“T wish also to extend through you my most 
grateful and appreciative thanks to all officers 
and members of the association for their uniform 
courtesy, kindness, and helpful co-operation 
shown in countless ways during all of the nine- 
teen consecutive years of my service as secre- 
tary, both before and since my election as gen- 
eral secretary in 1898.” 

When the office was created in 1898 some 
questioned whether the association could afford a 
$4,000 secretary with an office and a clerical 
staff. The association had already accumulated 
in twelve years $64,000" 8S a permanent fund. 
Many said: “ We cannot ‘expect to add any more 
to that fund if we indulge in the luxury of a sal- 
aried executive secretary.” Since that year 
there has been added to that fund $126,000, or an 
average of $9,000 per year for the fourteen years 
of his service in connection with the collection of 
the revenue and management of the expenses of 
the association. This fund became $190,000 at 
the Chicago meeting by the addition of $10,000 
as the net proceeds of the San Francisco meet- 
ing. 

During the same period nearly thirty commit- 
tees of investigation have been granted appropri- 
ations for their expenses and most of their re- 
ports have been published and supplied to mem- 
bers. The volume has grown in size and cost, 
convention and department expenses have in- 
creased, and many newlines of association work 
have been added with not a cent of addition to 
the annual dues of two dollars which were fixed 
forty-one years ago. 

The look backward for fourteen years of Mr. 
Shepard’s general secretaryship, or for nineteen 
years, which include his corresponding secretary- 
ship, or for twenty-seven years since the wee be- 
ginning of the fund was made, is one of glorious 
record. No one will deny Mr. Shepard’s superb 
skill in the management of affairs. From 1885 
to 1897 the fund grew to $64,000, or an average 
of a little more than $5,000 a year. Since then 
it has gone up to $9,000 a year. 

The Chicago meeting, .the last with which he 
will be officially associated, will surely go beyond 
the $9,000 average, so that in his fourteen years 
the fund will go from $64,000 to $200,000. The- 
oretically the fund should reach a larger average 
in the next fourteen years than in the last. but all 
recognize that there are practical difficulties. All 
will admit, however, that the outlook is much 
brighter financially since the Chicago meeting 
than before. 


pow ew’ 
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WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH 


The following letter speaks for itself:— 
Winston-Salem," N. C., July 15, 1912. 
Dear Dr. Winship: Please tell us through 
your columns all about William Hawley Smith. 
We know that he wrote “The Evolution of 
Dodd,” and “All the Children of All the People,” 
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the best thing of its kind or out of its kind, but 
who is Smith and what is he, and where does he 
live, etc. We want to know “Down Home.” 
Very truly, 
ma. We. le 

When one knows a fellow as long and as inti- 
mately as we have known William Hawley Smith, 
it is natural to think that every one else knows 
him just as well. Mr. Smith has a comfortable 
and hospitable summer home at Peoria, Illinois, 
where he has lived for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, coming there from Bloomington, Illinois. 
Mr. Smith has a winter home at Tryon, N. C., 
and he gets as much out of life and gives as much 
out to the joy of others as any man I know. He 
was a lecturer of bewitching charm for a third of 
a century, but he does little platform work, if 
any, now. He enjoys his Northern home in the 
summer, and the Southern home in the winter, 
and both seem to enjoy him. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are most devoted to each other, and each 
helps the other to find joy in living anywhere. 

For several years it was one of the luxuries of 
life to plan a week end with Mr. Smith in our lec- 
ture activities, and of all the men in all the years, 
William Hawley Smith was the most delightful 
comrade. He is easily the best reader to whom 
I have ever listened. He is the one person who 
can take up Walt Whitman on any page and read 
it with rhythmic glow that lifts one into the 
seventh heaven, and he can make any master- 
piece live and thrill, and vitalize you. Incident- 
ally Mr. Smith used to teach school and also on 
the side was once a business man, but he is what 
he is because he knows how to think, and write, 
and read, and speak as can no other man. 

After writing the above I wrote to Mr. Smith 
for “some things I do not know about you,” and 
I am going to print without note or comment so 
much of his letter as replies to my question. 

“I was born in Sunderland, Mass., seven miles 
from Amherst, on the 7th of October, 1845. My 
parents were Puritans of the purest blood. I 
came to Christian County, Illinois, with them in 
1855. My father was an Amherst man, and in- 
tended to be a clergyman, but his health would 
not stand for that, and he became a farmer. 1 
lived with the family on a farm till I was of age. 
Went to a country school winters, till I was six- 
teen; when I began to teach! I was fortunate in 
having good teachers and I learned more in my 
country school-going than in any other schools I 
afterwards attended. I entered the Illinois State 
Normal University the year I was of age, and 
graduated four years later. Was married July 
19 of the same year. This was great economy, 
for the girl I married graduated with me, and we 
used the same clothes to graduate in “and to be 
married in! If all graduates would learn a lesson 
from this, and go and do likewise, there is no tell- 
ing what might come of it! But it worked finely 
for us. Wife and I have had forty-two years of 
the best good times together since then, and if 
the way we started out had anything to do with 
what has since come to us, it is a way to recom- 
mend. 
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“After I graduated I taught for three years. 
Then my health broke down, and I ‘went onto 
the road. Was a ‘drummer’ for two years; got 
well, and was then elected county superintendent 
of McLean county, Illinois. Was in that work six 
years, and it was there that I learned to look into 
the real workings of schools. It was there, too 
that I got the material for ‘Dodd.’ From the 
same source I dug out the fundamentals of my 
‘born short’ and ‘born long’ theory. It was one 
of the best places in all the world to verify that 
theory, for there I could study unsophisticated 
humanity. I think the schools of that county did 
more for me than I did for them, though I ‘done 
my best’ for them also. 

“I left school work proper in 1882, and went 
into business. Was in that harness for ten years, 
and I learned a lot of things there that I never 
knew before, but all of which were well worth 
knowing. Then I began my lecture work, start- 
ing in as the ‘side-partner’ of the late Bill Nye. 
After a season with him, I ‘played it alone’ for 
nearly twenty years, touring the country from 
side to side and from top to bottom. While do- 
ing this work I visited schools whenever | could, 
in all parts of this country. This experience, on 
top of all else I had, gave me a fine chance to see 
the inside workings of our schools in a way that 
comes to few men, and out of it all I got my stuff 
for ‘All the Children of All the People.” Now 
I’m ‘retired’! 


, sé. , 
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SNYDER IN HARRISBURG 

Dr. Henry Snyder of Jersey City was employed 
to make an adequate study of the high school situ- 
ation of Harrisburg. There was nothing under 
cover as to the motive or purpose of the “‘investi- 
gation.” It was not aiming at anybody directly 
or indirectly. 

Superintendent Snyder made a careful study 
of all phases of the question presented to him and 
reported specifically that there was great need of 
a new high school building, that there is no occa- 
sion for two high schools, that it would be unde- 
sirable to segregate boys and girls of the high 
school, that the new building should not be more 
than three stories, that it should meet all modern 
requirements, which he specifies minutely, that 
it need not cost more than $450,000, that such a 
building accommodating 1,500 students would un- 
doubtedly meet the needs of the city for eight 
years, that it would be highly desirable that the 
site be near the State House park, and that it 
would be delightful if it could face that park. 
Superintendent Snyder gives abundant reasons for 
every conclusion, 
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RESIGNATION OF E. O. LYTE 


Colonel E. Oram Lyte, principal of the Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania, State Normal school for more 
than a quarter of a century, has resigned because 
of failing health. This removes from profes- 
sional activity a man of national influence, es- 
pecially in the counsels of the National Educa- 
tion Association. If one were to select ten men 
who have been most dominant in the affairs of 
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that association in the-past twenty years, Colonel 
Lyte would be counted in. Millersville has been 
from the first one of the great normal schools of 
America. In the days of Wickersham and Ed- 
ward Brooks there was little competition in the 
state, but in Mr. Lyte’s day there have been many 
normal schools and some of them have been 
wonderfully efficient, but Millersville has been a 
vigorous contestant for leadership through it all, 
; Mr. Lyte’s health has not been good for some 
time and it is no surprise that he has felt it wise 
to relieve himself of responsibility for the man- 
agement of a great institution. Colonel Lyte 
has suffered almost half a century from a wound 
received in the Civil war and this has had much 
to do with his present lack of physical vigor. 
ai aatind 
BANQUETING BOLTON 

The Phi Delta Kappa people of Iowa State 
University gave Frederick Elmer Bolton, who 
goes from the head of the Department of Edu- 
cation at Iowa University to the same position 
in the Washington State University, a delightful 
banquet on July 18. The significant feature was 
the presentation to Dr. Bolton of a bound vol- 
ume of one hundred letters written by as many 
prominent educators from all phases of educa- 
tional and other professional life. It is dowbt- 
ful if there were ever brought together one hun- 
dred letters, regarding any other man and his 
work, that were as discriminating, as vital, as 
suggestive of comradeship as these. The whole 
plan was that of Walter R. Miles, national secre- 
tary of the Phi Delta Kappa organization. 
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CALL TO PEACE 

Arthur D. Call of Hartford has a noble mission 
as First Executive Director of the School Peace 
League, with headquarters in Washington. The 
appointment is no surprise. In July, 1911, before 
the American Institute of Instruction, he de- 
livered the best address on the Mission of Peace 
that we have heard, next after the mighty presen- 
tation of David Starr Jordan. It was entirely 
clear then that one with his mastery of the sub- 
ject, with his skill in public presentation and ex- 
ecutive power, must ultimately give his life to this 
work, 





UNANIMOUS 


The fact that Durand W. Springer was elected 
unanimously by the board of trustees to suc- 
ceed Irwin Shepard as secretary of the National 
Education Association should silence forever all 
talk as whether it was a victory for the Progres- 
sives or Old Guard. Both of those teams died an 
honorable death and were appropriately buried 
in Chicago, July 6-12, 1912. Woe to who- 
ever tries to unearth them! We are all loyal 
members of the N. E. A. and its officers are all 
our officers. 


— 


There is no safety when one disregards the 
warnings in the path. 
Education should prepare for opportunities. 


A driver is never a leader. 





my 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE WOOL BILL. 

President Taft’s veto of the Wool bill,—which, 
as has been already stated in this column, was 
identical with the bill which he vetoed a year ago,— 
was based on the ground that the measure had 
been framed in disregard of the report of the 
tariff board, and that the reductions which it pro- 
posed were so extreme that their enactment 
would work irretrievable injury both to the wool- 
growing and the wool-manufacturing industries. 
At the same time the President expressed a 
strong desire for a downward revision of the 
wool schedule and a hope that Congress would not 
adjourn without passing a bill for a substantial 
reduction in existing rates which might yet afford 
sufficient protection to the industries concerned. 
The House passed the bill over his veto by a vote 
of 174 to 80. There were sixty Republican ab- 
sentees. Otherwise the two-thirds vote required 
would hardly have been secured. The question 
was raised whether ten members present but not 
voting should be reckoned in the negative—in 
which case 174 would not have been a two-thirds 
vote; but the Speaker ruled against the point. 
As the bill passed the Senate by only thirty-five 
to twenty-eight, it is not likely to secure a two- 
thirds vote for over-riding the veto. 

THE CANAL BILL. 

By a vote of forty-seven to fifteen the Senate 
has passed the Panama Canal bill. The bill, in 
the form in which the Senate passed it, provides 
free passage to American ships using the canal; 
prohibits railroad-owned vessels from using the 
waterway on any terms, and authorizes the es- 
tablishment of a one-man government of the 
canal zone when the canal is completed. The 
provision as to the free passage of American 
coastwise vessels is without conditions; and Am- 
erican owned vessels in the foreign trade are to 
be allowed free passage, provided that their own- 
ers agree to sell the ships to the United States at 
a fair price in the event of war or emergency. 
The bill admits foreign-built ships to erican 
registry provided that they are owned by Ameri- 
cans. This is equivalent to free trade in ships 
and would open the shipyards of the world to 
Americans. There are several important differ- 
ences between the two houses which sent the bill 
to conference ; but these differences do not affect 
the remission of tolls to American ships against 
which Great Britain made formal protest. 

PERKINS AS ROOSEVELT ORGANIZER. 

At the “Progressive” national convention at 
Chicago, as has been already remarked, there was 
no lack of enthusiasm; but there was a woeful 
absence of organization, quite appalling to ex- 
perienced political campaigners. The delegates 
were chosen at mass meetings; they were with- 
out credentials; and there is no record of their 
Names or even of their number. In few of the 
States had any effort been made for the organi- 
zation of the party. This difficult but highly im- 
portant task has now been placed in the hands 
of George W. Perkins, who from the start has 


been the chief financial backer of the Roosevelt 
movement. Great reliance is placed upon Mr. 
Perkins’s energy and experience ; and it is antici- 
pated that he will for the time being, at least, re- 
sign the positions which he holds as director in 
the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust. This 
in order that he may be able to devote all his 
time to his political work, and also, possibly, in 
order that the obvious incongruity between the 
two lines of activity may be removed. 

A POPULIST CONVENTION. 


The announcement of the meeting of a na- 
tional Populist convention at St. Louis seems a 
reminiscence of a far-off past. The time was 
when the Populists were an appreciable factor in 
certain of the western states, and twenty years 
ago they gathered in twenty-two electors. But 
their name has almost passed from mind; their 
principles and others still more extreme have 
been taken over by the Progressive party; and it 
was the ghost of a party, rather than a live politi- 
cal organization, which was represented at St. 
Louis by the six delegates who met solemnly in a 
hotel parlor and framed a platform. No ticket 
was nominated. 

BUMPER CROPS. 

The government crop reports for August point 
to bumper -crops all over the country. The ag- 
gregate promised yield of all grains is 668,000,000 
bushels more than last year, and 19,000,000 bush- 
els ahead of the great yield of 1910. The corn 
crop promises to be the third largest in the his- 
tory of the country. The wheat crop, it is ¢s- 
timated, will be 58,700,000 bushels in excess of last 
vear, and will be the largest since the present cen- 
tury came in, with the exception of 1901, 1905, 
and 1906. The hay crop, which was very disap- 
pointing last year, increases thirty per cent. this 
year and exceeds even the heavy crop of 1910. 
The crops of potatoes, barley, and flax increase 
all the way from twenty-five to forty-five per cent. 
There have been few years in which the aggre- 
gate yield has exceeded this, and none in which, 
taking the country over, the yield per acre has 
been so large. However excited the politicians 
and agitators may be, it looks as if the farmer 
“who feeds us all” were destined to a very 
prosperous year. 

GENERAL BUSINESS PROSPECTS 

In the field of general business enterprise and 
in the movements of the stock markets, there are 
no signs of depression or of undue apprehension 
about political or other upheavals. [Either the 
leading financiers and business men recognize 
that much of the political disturbance is mere 
sound and fury, or else they are cloaking any 
anxieties which they feel. The steel trade, which 
is regarded as somewhat of a barometer, contin* 
ues active. Railroad buying has set in with a 
rush, and although profits are small, the volume 
of business is so large as to point to a great deal 
of constructive activity. The iron output for 


(Continued on ‘page 196.) 



































































A NATURAL EAR-DROP 


DR. WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY 


Brown University 


Man is much too apt to compare to his own 
workmanship certain natural objects which he 
chances to admire. We will say that columns of 
basalt, or noble palm-shafts are like those of 
Thebes or Athens; that a beautiful diatom re- 
vealed by the microscope is, in its intricacy of 
pattern and execution, like the oriel window of 
some Gothic cathedral, or the mill-turned orna- 
mentation of a watch-case. As a rile, the com- 
parison should be reversed. Lovely as is the 
Corinthian capital, supposed to have been 
suggested by a basket crowned with acanthus 
leaves, in a certain sense the original was finer. 
In a deposit of diatomaceous earth, like that upon 
which stands the city of Richmond, there are a 
myriad designs to defy our most skillful crafts- 
man. A cluster of barberry fruit surpasses the 
most costly pendant. 

In speaking thus there is no desire to decry or 
defame poetry. Slavish copying of natural objects 
results in mediocre or even tawdry work; the im- 
agination must be allowed play, and fancy per- 
mitted to glorify the admired objects. In music, 
art, any of the grander accomplishments of man, 
a true taste admires most what genius has trans- 
formed or intensified, or, by some subtle touch, 
dreamily suggested. 

Sometimes, however, we meet in nature an 
object so comparable to an article of human use, 
yet so immeasurably beyond it in conception 
and execution, that while we acknowledge the 
resemblance, we admit at once the superiority. 
Often such objects forcibly suggest familiar arti- 
cles of human use—the Egyptian-like columns 
of the scouring-rush, the intricate arches of an 
ice-cascade, the polished paper-weights found 
upon the pebbly shore, the one-seated shallop 
storm tossed on the beach; but more than all 
else, perhaps, the splendid necklaces, beads, 
shields and other ornaments so lavishly bestowed 
upon insects. Even where, as in some cases, the 
purposes of beautiful form or surpassing color 
can be reasonably attributed to some economic 
requirement of the creature, we are still left to 
marvel at the infinity of resource. And why is it 
that Nature neglects no corner? It would often be 
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so easy, to slur oyer, as man is apt to do, some 
piete of ‘workmanship. Our cathedrals may be 
externally very triumphs of beauty in which the 
God-aspiring architect has framed his thoughts 
in perfection but in some corner we observe neg- 
lect. 

Upon inquiry one finds that comparatively few 
persons are acquainted with the chrysalis of the 
milk-weed butterfly, Danais Archippus or plex- 
ipus as it has been variously called. Yet none 
of our diurnal lepidoptera are, in certain years, 
more abundant in regions where grow the larger 
species of Asclepias. Personally we have never 
seen him feeding on any but the common, tall 
milkweed or silkweed, Asclepias cornuti, but in 
this respect distrust observation, and incline to 
think he likes any of our five or six fine species. 
It is only that chance has not favored us, though, 
on the other hand, it may be a fact that Asclepias 
cornuti is the only food. At any rate where tall 
milkweeds are abundant, there in midsummer 
one is apt to find the strikingly handsome cater- 
pillars feeding in numbers. How much is one’s 
appreciation of natural beauty a matter of edu- 
cation! Anything so wriggly as this caterpillar, 
with its contrasted black, white and_ yellow 
colors, is likely to shock one who for the first 
time sees it. Custom, however, in this case heeds 
not contempt, but appreciation of its barbaric 
splendor. No creature undergoes more _ mar- 
velous changes. It is a delight to observe these, 
until some day we have before us the glorious 
imago, sienna in ground color, banded or spotted 
with white. 

It is of the chrysalis that we mean especially 
to speak, as one of those natural objects that 
suggest to the observer a consummate work of 
man. The writer recalls as a red-letter day the 
time when he first recognized one and involun- 
tarily exclaimed: ““Titania’s ear-drop!’’ Of beauti- 
ful outline, it is beryl or apple-green in color, and 
near the top encircled by a row of brilliant gold 
dots or beads. 

It is something like a month’s joyous study to 
carry home some vigorous milkweed plants upon 
which the eggs are detected, and to note their 
hatching and subsequent changes. The transfor- 
mations are almost incredible, until finally the 
green pendant chrysalis splits and reveals the 
perfect creature, the being of a few days only, but 
a thing of beauty—a joy forever! 





If there is anything that is essential to the moral health and strength of a boy or 
girl, it is to plant deep in the consciousness the fact that this is an ordered world; that a 
man reaps that which he sows; that he secures the rewards for which he is willing to 


mikz the effort, and gains the prizes for which he is willing to pay the a in labor, 


3>"“-denial, and strength. — Hamilton’ Mabie, 











“BUSY AS A NAILER” 


WILLIAM JONES GREGORY 


Why on earth should a nailer be the measure for in- 
dustry? The more I asked the question the less light 
I got upon it. One person directed me to a box fac- 
tory where men, working “by the piece,” were nailing 
together packing boxes. The phrase fitted their ac- 
tivity, but plainly the expression is far older than the 
sub-divided industry of manufacturing boxes. I went 
to nail factories and saw automatic machines turn out 
continuous streams of nails into the kegs; but the men 
appeared no busier than those at any other business. 

One day while waiting in the blacksmith shop for my 
horse to be shod, I asked the smith: “What is the 
sense of caliing a person who is hard at work, ‘busy 
as a nailer’?” He looked out of the window fully a 
minute with a reminiscent gaze; then letting go the 
bellows handle, he walked over to a corner of the shop 
where pieces of iron and steel were standing, he sorted 
them ovcr and at last brought a piece of small sized 
rod. “There,” he said, “do you know what that is? 
That is ‘nail rod.’ When I was a ’prentice we inade all 
our nails, thirty-two for every horse we shod, out of 
rod like that. That is the finest kind of wrought iron. 
you don’t find much like it now-a-days, everything has 
gone to steel, and for some purposes steel isn’t near so 
good as wrought iron. 

“You can fancy that- with nails to make and shoes to 
turn, there weren't many quiet days in the shop in 
those times. If the shop had three or four shoers, like 
as not there would be another man who did nothing 
but make nails. There would be some let-up for the 
other fellows once in a while, but his anvil was never 
quiet. When I was in practice I could make four nails 
at a single heat.” 

Here was something new to me. When my horse was 
fitted I begged the smith to make me some nails 
“Oh,” he said, “I am all out of practice now; I have 
made hardly any nails this year and more. Still I'll 
try to show you the motions.” Taking the rod he 
heated about two inches of the end, and, explaining his 
motions as he did so, he drew it out by hammering 
and formed a nail. Heating again, his motions became 
more rapid and he forged two nails before it became 
cold. The next time it was three, and it seemed as if 
the blows fell, like rain, faster than one could count. 

In a few minutes he gave up, saying that he was all 
out of practice and could not begin to make the time 
he used to. “Here, take these and welcome,” he said. 
“It will be long you tind more like them. 
In those days it wasn’t only our nails that we 
made, but all that the carpenters used passed over the 
anvil and hammer. Ah! those were busy 
times for And as I drove off he stood 
in his shop door thinking of the good old times when 
he was “busy as a nailer’ from morning to night. 


<-> ,' «o> 


A LESSON IN CORN CULTURE 


There are still some people who do not believe that 
the coming farmer needs a course in an agricultural 
college or that state agricultural departments are any 
benefit to the people. Here are a few facts to the con- 
trary: North Carolina does not raise enough corn for 
domestic consumption. Lately, an energetic state de- 
partment of agricul 
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blacksmiths.” 





began encouraging boys’ corn 
clubs, wherein each boy is pledged to raise one acre of 
corn under instruction. The department now 
reports that last season 264 boys in 265 counties of the 
State averaged 67.69 bushels of corn acre, at an 
average cost of less than thirty cents a bushel; while 
One of them produced 196.5 bushels of dry corn on one 
acre of ground 
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The average of the farmers for the state, last year, ac- 
cording to United States department of agriculture was 
18.4 bushels, and for the past decade it averages less 
than that. 

If the farmers obtained the same results as the boys 
averaged, on the present acreage, increased yield of 
corn would have added $100,000,000 last year to the 
wealth of the state. 

These North Carolina boys have shown that by 
scientific methods their corn crop can be more than 
trebled. 

The Minnesota Experiment farm has demonstrated 
that the yield of wheat can be doubled, and in every 
state of the Union farmers are walking on untold mil- 
lions because they do not know how to unlock the se- 
crets of nature. But to the farmer of the future these 
things will be no mystery. His scientific education will 
enable him to double and perhaps treble the yields, and 
add immeasurably to the country’s prosperity —The 
Wall Street Journal. 





IS IT WISE TO OFFER PRIZES FOR ESSAYS ON 
HEALTH OR CIVIC TOPICS ? 


Editor Journal of Education:— 

Will not more of the schools and more of the teachers 
be interested in encouraging the use of health and 
topics when no prize is offered for “the best’’? 

Will not more of the pupils in schools of all grades 
be likely to write and to write with interest where no 
prize is offered? 

The writer believes that prizes have a certain 


civic 


limited 
value, either to bring quick action in arousing general 
interest in a time of crisis, or as a supplementary effort 
after full use has been made of the same material 
through the routine work of the regular 
gram; but that for general purposes of instruction 
the most useful co-operation of both teachers and pupils 
will be secured without the prize. 

For the sake of popular education for the 
generation of school children the writer hopes for 
editorial expression and the opinion of school pe 
teachers and superintendents as well. 

1. Will the state superintendent or the county super- 
intendent or the city superintendent be more likely to 
co-operate in having the children write about “The 
Care of the Teeth,” “The Hookworm,” “Flies,” “Mak- 
ing the City a Better Place in which to Live,” “What is 
Tuberculosis,” ete., if no prizes are offered? 

2. Will the greater number of the pupils write with 
interest when no prizes are offered, or will the prizes 
arouse real interest and -actual effort on a larger 
portion of the children? 

3. Can helpful civic or health interest be aroused 
through the offering of prizes for school essays by a 
newspaper or firm? Or will the connection with a com- 
mercial interest limit the co-operation of teachers and 
lessen the aid given by the school to such an extent 
that it would be wise to omit the prize and simply ar- 


school pro- 


present 
both 


pie, 


pro- 


range if practicable for all of the children of a city, or 
county or state to write on a given subject at a sug- 
gested period, with variations according to conditions 


in a particular school or locality? 


4. Is there any suggestion as to how these plans 


can be laid before school people with the least possi- 
bility of misunderstanding or offence when the ideas 
come from some organization or institution tside of 


the school? 
Practical suggestions having to do with existing con- 
ditions and present possibilities will be greatly valued 


and will be “passed on” to many of those who seek to 
win the largest possible co-operation of the school along 
legitimate lines. 


E. G. Routzahn, 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE BURDEN OF POVERTY. By Charles F. Dole. 
“The Art of Life Series.” Edward Howard Griggs, 
editor. New York: B. W. Huebsch. Cloth (4% x7). 
124 pp. Price, 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. 
Charles F. Dole, long time president of the Twentieth 

Century Club, Boston, is always clear in his thought, ac- 
curate as to his facts, humane in his interests, patriotic 
in his impulses, noble in purpose and heroic in cham- 
pionship of right and justice. He is already very near 
being the first citizen of Boston in leadership of public 
thought for human betterment, and this book is the 
most wholesome statement we have seen of the hopes 
and fears, burdens and waste in society as it is, and 
dares to show where theorists fail. 

Mr. Dole submits a program for social advance- 
ment which is progressive and which strikes at the 
roots of the evils of the present economic system. He 
pleads for the elimination of waste, individual and 
social, and demands effort, open-mindedness, co-opera- 
tion, and good will. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON EN- 
TERING COLLEGE. By Charles Franklin Thwing, 
president of Western Reserve University. New 
York: The Platt and Peck Company. Cloth. 95 pp. 
Price, 50 cents net. 

We have had “Letters from a Father to his Son” on 
several different subjects, and volumes of essays on 
the all-important question of the freshman, but none 
seems to possess the deep knowledge of the college 
boy, and better still, of human kind, that President 
Thwing’s series of brief letters displays. As a father 
and as a college president who knows his “boys” he 
speaks with authority, but authority that is devoid of 
preaching. Despite an obvious attempt, at times, to 
be epigrammatic, the style of the letters is in the main 
simple—as letters ought to be and generally are. The 
dominating ideal is the old one of the “sound mind in 
a sound body,” an ideal which is not as foreign to the 
average college student as some recent critics seem to 
think. The greatest value of the book lies in the fact 
that President Thwing seeks but to be the spokesman 
for sentiments and ideals which are crowning recom- 
pense of a college education properly assimilated, but 
which few can express. The clean-hearted gentleman, 
the perfect animal, the appreciator of all that is best, 
intellectually, artistically, and morally, is not too high 
an ideal for any college man, whether he be seventeen 
or seventy. 


THE LIFE OF ELLEN H. RICHARDS. By Caroline 
L. Hunt. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 328 pp. Price, $1.50 net, or $1.62 post- 
paid. 

The life and letters of noted men have been frequent 
contributions to literature, but all too rare have been 
their companion pieces, the life of women. America has 
had a few books of the kind as memorials to Mary 
Lyon, Maria Mitchell, Frances E. Willard, Alice Free- 
man Palmer, but never has there been a “Life” that 
appeals more universally. especially to New England 
readers, than this of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who was 
as distinctly the woman of her time as was Mary Lyon 
or Frances E. Willard. Her contribution to a great 
cause was as definite, and her influence as dominant. 
What Mary Lyon did in starting the movement for 
higher education of women, and Miss Willard in direct- 
ing women into the leadership of the crusade against 
liquor-selling, Mrs. Richards did for the “science of 
controllable environment,” which she styled “Euthenics.” 
Here is the keynote to her philosophy, and to the 
advocacy of which she gave the last thirty years of her 
life: “The head can save the heels only when the heels 
have had practice young and remember without telling 
what to do at the slightest hint. Housework is a trade 
to be prepared for by manual exercise, as housekeeping 
is a profession to be prepared for by mental exercise.” 
Born on December 3, 1842, a daughter of New England, 
a graduate of Vassar College, post graduate work at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from, which 
she received a degree, and where for more than a 
quarter of a century she was an instructor, and as 
author and lecturer of national renown her “Life” is a 
treasure-house of information about men, wemen, and 
measures, of which we cannot learn so much so well 
elsewhere. 
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LABORATORY MANUAL IN GENERAL 
SCIENCE. By Bertha M. Clark of the William Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia. New York: 
Américan Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 96 pp, 
Price, 40 cents. 

Some of the main facts and theories of generaf 
science are here provided by a competent hand in this 
volume. Ejighty-nine experiments are here presented, 
dealing with “Heat,” “Specific Heat,’ “Foods,” 
“Water,” “Pressure,” “Light,” “Machines,” and cog- 
nate subjects. The principles that underlie and govern 
many of the facts of life of common concern are herein 
set forth in a manner most lucid and with conspicuous 
thoroughness. Pictorial representations of the appara- 
tus in use, and carefully drawn diagrams, abound 
throughout the work, helping greatly to make the 
textual matter much more luminous. It is especially 
prepared for the.work of the second year’s study in the 
high school. Both the metric and English systems of 
measurements are used according to convenience, 


practice which is becoming more common in all works 

of this kind. 

THE EXPRESSION PRIMER. By Lillian E. Tal- 
bert, primary supervisor, Berkeley, Cal. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. [Illustrated in color, 
Price, 30 cents. 

This is beautiful in the fullest sense and has “all the 
best characteristics of the modern primers, and in addi- 
tion has distinct pedagogical features. The title is ex- 
pressive of its mission to develop expression without 
that self-consciousness so prevalent in the intermediate 
grades, the cause of which, if rightfully understood, is 
centred in the first and second years of school life, 
The development in the vocabulary, in the thought, and 
in the expression is gradual and natural. There is a 
happy combination of method and content which can 
but result ‘in fluent and intelligent reading, and at the 
same time create a keen appreciation for good litera- 
ture. As aids to fluency and expression the sentences 
are short. There are few broken lines. The arrange- 
ment of spacing presents to the eye the change of 
thought, ,and helps the little ones to keep the place. 
The illustrations do not interrupt the lines of the text 
and are rich in their appeal to the child mind. The 
notes to teachers have been arranged to bear directly 
upon the presentation of each lesson. 





THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: No. 48, 
» Matter and Energy. By Frederick Soddy, F.R.S. 255 
pp. No. 46, English Sects. By W. B. Selbie. 256 pp. 
No. 39, Reconstruction and Union. By P. L, 
Haworth, Ph. D. 225 pp. No. 45, English Litera- 
ture: Medieval. By W. P. Ker. 256 pp. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Each, $0.50, net. 

These four recent volumes of the Home University 
Library are treatments of subjects in four different 
fields of knowledge, each by an authority. ‘Matter and 
Energy” is an intensely interesting account of one of 
the most important branches of physical science. “Eng- 
lish Sects” is a brief statement of the main facts of the 
rise of the various branches of Protestantism, from the 
Puritans to the Methodists. “Reconstruction and 
Union” is a fair and impartial history of the period 
following the Civil war, continued to our own times. 
It describes without bewildering mass of detail the 
healing of the wounds of that great struggle, and the 
appearance of the new problems which are _ stirring 
American political life today. 

Professor Ker’s history of Medieval Literature shows 
a mastery of that interesting field which is inspiring. 
The account is complete although necessarily brief, and 
best of all is in accord with the latest and soundest 
scholarship. It is an admirable book for the general 
reader, as well as a convenient book for the medieval- 
ist. 

THE WATER BABIES: A FAIRY TALE FOR A 
LAND-BABY. By Charles Kingsley. Edited by 
Sarah Willard Hiestand. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co. Canterbury Classics. Cloth. 382 pp. 
Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley College is render- 

ing the schools notable service in the preparation of 

the Canterbury Classics, a series of supplementary 
readers, which bring to students English Classics which 
they will appreciate, enjoy and profit by their reading. 

The American schools have too long failed to fill and 

thrill the minds of children with the classics for which 

they will have much use through life. Pupils who do 
not reach the secondary schools have as much need as 
those who do of a recognition of Hector, Achilles, 
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and, Sigurd, the Cid, Don Quixote, Lancelot, Robin 

—_ ieicr, the Douglas, Gulliver, Puck, Rip Van 

Winkle, Alice in Wonderland, and Water Babies. Mrs. 

Bates and her publishers have made a notable contri- 

bution to the demand arising from an appreciation 

of this need. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By William B. Aspinwall, Ph. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 80 cents, net. 
This book is invaluable as an outline of what has been 

thought and written on education from earliest times. 

Itpmakes available the information in the writings of a 

multitude of men and women. 





SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley College. Chi- 
cago and New York: Scott, Foresman & Co. 16mo. 


Cloth. 376 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The selections grouped in this volume include the 
majority of the shorter poems demanded by the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English. Here we are in 
company with Gray, Goldsmith, Byron, Macaulay, and 
Matthew Arnold, and samples of their best work. The 
able editor gives besides the text of the poems a most 
complete biographical sketch of each of the poets, a 
sketch not only full but delightfully phrased. And then 
the notes leave no naturally obscure allusion obscure. 
The one word “thorough” is certainly applicable to Miss 
Seudder’s work both in description and annotation. 
The volume is a decided addition to the “Lake English 
Classics,” which series has had the able superintendence 
of Professor Lindsay T. Damon of Brown University. 
TRIPOLI THE MYSTERIOUS. By Mabel Loomis 

Todd (Mrs. David Todd). Boston: Small, Maynard 

& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00, net. By mail, 

$2.25. 

The desire to know of Tripoli is now universal. We 
all desire a book in which we have confidence from 
public knowledge of author and publisher, a book 
written in charming style, a book of illuminating and 
attractive i,1strations, and all of these are attained in 
“Tripoli, the Mysterious.” This is the one time prob- 
ably when Tripoli can be studied with zest, and who- 
ever reads Mrs. Todd’s description of that city and en- 
joys the illustrations will know Tripoli ever after and 
will feel as though he had really been there. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIST OF THE DARK AGES: 
ISADORE OF SEVILLE. Bv Ernest Brehaut, Ph. 





D. New York: Columbia University. (Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, v. 48, No. 1.) 
Paper. 274 pp. 

Dr. Brehaut’s scholarly account of the life and 


writings of Isadore of Seville is extremely interesting 
to one who would like to understand and appreciate the 
Middle Aves. The encyclopedist gives us what we can 
get from no other source, a complete picture, of what 
men believed in that little-known period. Isadore’s 
“Etymologies” treat such varied subjects as law, medi- 
cine, theology, astronomy, ship-building, and military 
science, showing clearly the ideas of the medieval man 
on the world about him. Dr. Brehaut has carefully 
summarized and analyzed this work,’ making available 
in English the best of medieval encyclopedias. 


CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA. By L. \M. Mont- 
gomery. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. — Illus-- 
trations in color by George Gibbs. 306 pp. Price, 


$1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.40. 

This fifth story centring about Green Gables by L. 
M. Montgomery has the rare claim of catching and 
holding young and old alike. Mark Twain said of the 
first of the series, “Anne of Green Gables,” that “Anne 
is the dearest and most moving and delightful child 
since the immortal Alice.’ Of the second book, “Anne 
of Avonlea,” Meredith Nicholson said it “lifts the spirit 
and sends the pessimist into bankruptcy.” This latest 
00k is equal to the best. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
THEIR KIN. By William 
Of zoology, and head 
Dartmouth College. 
Son & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $4.50. 

The problems bound up in the evolution of verte- 
brates are as interesting as any in the fields of zoology, 
biology and anthropology. To Dr. Patten the problem 
has been for almost a quarter of a century a stimulus 


VERTEBRATES AND 
Patten, Ph. D., protessor 
of the department of biology, 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
309 illustrations. 486 pp. 
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and a guide. To him it is not merely a question of 
constructing a convenient and modfe or less: satisfactory 
genealogy of the animal .kingdom. The whole phil 
osophy of creative evolution 4s involved in the answer, 
as Dr. Patten sees it. He has arrived at am approxi 
mate solution and has tested it again and again, and 
elaborated it by many methods and from many points 
of view, for this is the onmé' great problem that. must be 
solved before the biolégist can approach the problems 
of creative evolution on a reasonably secure footing. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RIVERSIDE LITERA- 
TURE SERIES FOR FIFTH GRADE READING. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Hotghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. 218 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Here are available genuine classics interesting to chil- 
dren of the fifth school year from the writings of Helen 
Hunt Jackson, William Allingham, Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, James T. Fields, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Alfred Tennyson, Horace E. Scudder. 
James Russell Lowell, Phoebe Cary, John Howard 
Payne, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, William Cullen Bryant, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Henry Wadswo?th Longfellow, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Sarah Orne Jewett, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Charles Dickens, Ouida, Frances Miles 
Finch, and The Arabian Nights. These selections in 
every respect meet the latest scientific demands. 


BOY AND GIRL HEROES. By Florence V. Farmer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrations by 
Letitia‘ N. Herr. Everychild’s series. Cloth. Price, 
35 cents net. 

Miss Farmer’s work is always winsome to children, 
is always valuable because of the reliability of the in- 
formation, the abiding character of the instruction that 
goes with the fascination of the style. Withal there 
is always a pedagogical initiative, the throwing of a 
new light along the professional highway as well as 
the starting of new hopes and aspirations with the 
youthful readers. This ts a fairy story well worth a 
place among classic tales, and charmis children as com- 
pletely as any masterpiece. Among features of nature 
introduced into this fanciful recital are the sunflower, 
goldenrod, purple asters, corn, pumpkin; caterpillar, 
rabbit, Jack Frost, squirrel, turkey, sheep, camel, spider, 
pussy willow, dandelions and violet. Every child will 
learn much about nature as without nature study. 


THE YOUNG CRUSADERS. The Story of a Boys’ 
Camp. By George P. Atwater. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

The “Young Crusaders Series” is one of the Rappiest 
of titles for the story books of the day. The 
“Boy Scouts” and the “Camp Fire Girls” 
movements have interésted men and women in 
camp life for preventive and remedial influence 
upon boys and girls. What the “Pansy Books” were to 
the beginning years of the Chautauqua life these “Young 
Crusaders,” of which this is the initial book, should 
be to the new camping activities, of which the dis- 
tinguishing feature is the co-operation of men in the 
boy camp life. Teachers, of all people, should get into 
this new game. The principal scene of the story is a 
boys’ camp, and stirring incident, excitement and ad- 
venture are interwoven with description of methods and 
discipline based on genuine experience. The wholesome 
fun of clean minded boys is presented with vividness 
and humor. 


>-4>«<O--o+<O+ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


** A Practice Book in Arithmetic.” By H. E. Sharpe. Boston : Sil 
ver, Burdett & Ce. 

‘‘ English Literature.” By J.C. Metcalf. 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Compan 
“Vocal Expression.” By K. J. 
Harper & Brothers. ’ 

~ Fhe Kipling Reader for Elementary Grades.” 
Appleton Company. x 
** Christianity and the Labor Movement 
$1.00.——** Was Christ Divine?” BY 
y J. 





Price, $1.25. Richmond: 
Everts. Price, $1.00. New York 
New York: D 


By W.M Balch. Price 
W. W. Kinsley. Price, $1.00.—— 
** Mountains of the Bible.”’ B J. Summerbeill. Price, $1.00. 
Boston : Sherman, French, & (0. 

‘“ Two Years’ Course in English Com 
Price, 90 cents, —‘‘Piane Geometry.” t 
—** Work and Play with Numbers.’ 


ition.” By ©. L. Hanson. 
y Betzand Webb Price, $1.00 
By Wentworth aad Smith 


Price, 35 cents. —* Old- | ime Hawaiians and Their Werk.” By M. 8. 
Lawrence. Price, @cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

* Weaknesses of Universities.” By 4. 8. Lraper.——* The Psycho!- 
ogy of Auto-Education.” By H. EF. Hunt. Syracuse, N. ¥.. ©. W. 
Bard 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE December 26, 27, 


SS of educational news to be 
under headi are 


this ng 
solicited eon ganees authorities 
state in the Union. To be 


these contributions should 

Be short and = rehensive. Copy 

aie Fl be receiv by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
2. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


st 22-27: Second International 
oral Education Congress, The 
Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 
American Committee. 


September 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 


Au 


cational Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La Salle, Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 

October 11-12. Eastern [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 

October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 


October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C. Russell, 
*New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8S. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


7-9: Central Ohio 
Association, Columbus. 


State 
Omaha; 


‘November 
Teachers’ 


November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans, La. 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 


secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. 
November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 


president, Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 


secretary, E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
retary, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ama; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock; 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 


December 26, 27, 28: Washington 
Educational Association, Everett; 
president, A. S. Burrows; secre- 


tary, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma 
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28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of Iowa. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PRYEBURG. Ridgley C. Clark 
has been re-elected head master of 
Fryeburg Academy for a period of 
four years. This is the first time in 
the history of this school that a head 
master has been elected for more 
than one year. During the past four 
years of Mf. Clark’s administration 
the attendance has increased forty- 
five per cent. The finances were 
never in a better state. Every one 
of the ten teachers will return’to the 
same positions which they held last 
year. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
BROOKLINE. “Playground 
work” does not adequately describe 
the summer recreative activities pro- 
vided for the children of Brookline 
by the town. Under the direction of 
J. Leonard Mason the playground, 
public baths, and gymnasium work 
are correlated. On Wednesdays 
children from each playground go for 
an all-day trip to some place around 
Boston, usually within the five-cenr 
carfare limit, of special historical or 
educational interest. 
CAMBRIDGE. Michael E. 
gerald, a Boston principal, succeeds 
Superintendent F. E. Parlin at a sal- 
ary of $5,000. We do not recall that 
any Boston grammar elieinal has 
ever before been called to a superin- 
tendency outside, certainly not at any 
such salary. Mr. Fitzgerald has 
been exceptionally successful as a 
wide-awake, progressive public 
school man. He is to have associate 


Fitz- 


with him as assistant, John J. Ma- 
honey of Lawrence, Mass., also a 
grammar school principal with a 
distinctly successful record, His 


salary will be $2,500. 
CHARLEMONT. Henry F. Sears, 
for a third of a century sub-master 
in the Bunker Hill school, Boston, 
died in this town, where he has made 


his home for two years, on August 6 
He was a resident of Somerville 
while teaching in Boston, and was 
always prominent and efficient in 
local affairs. 

FITCHBURG. The recent cata- 
log and circular of the State nor- 
mal school is almost wholly the work 
of children in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades of the Practical 
Arts school, the type setting being 
done by the boys and the binding by 


the girls. The excellent photographs 
of the buildings and the day 
procession and the cover were hand 


class 


colored by members of various 
classes, largely by seventh and 
eighth grade girls. 
ag gggeebaprtadhll 
HARTFORD. The paper on pen- 
sions which Principal Char! es T. 
Ames of the Brown school read _be- 


fore the Connecticut Woman’s Coun- 
cil of Education, which organization 
will probably take the lead in the 
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pension canfpaign in this state, 
has been published in pamphlet 
form for general distribution. 


Among the pointed facts with which 
the address is laden are the follow. 
ing :— 

Pension systems for public school 
teachers have already been estab- 
lished by state, municipality, or vol- 
untary association in twenty-two of 
our states. State pension systems 
maintained exclusively by the state 
are in force in Rhode Island and 
Maryland. New Jersey has a state 
pension system under the compul- 
sory assessment plan, the state itself 
making an annual appropriation of 
$3,000 for administrative purposes, 
Virginia makes an annual appropria- 
tion of $5,000 to its pension fund. 
Massachusetts allows all cities and 
towns, other than Boston, to pay 
pensions from public funds, provid- 
ing any city or town votes to do so, 
New York state administers a pen- 
sion system on the voluntary assess- 
ment plan. 

Pension systems are 
tained by the following municipali- 
ties: Greater New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Troy. Yonkers, 
Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Charleston 
(S. C.), New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus (0O.), Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, New Haven, and so on. 

The following facts pertain especi- 
ally to the schools of Connecticut:— 

(1) In Connecticut, for the year 
1909-10, there were 5,302 public 
school teachers, 4,950 women and 352 
men; (2) the average salary per 
month for women was $654.51, for 
men, $123; (3) in 1909-10, the salaries 
of women teachers in 134 of the 168 
towns of the state averaged less than 
$350 a year; (4) in the same year the 
salaries of women teachers in forty- 
four of those towns averaged less 
than $300 a year; (5) in 1909-10, it 
was found on investigation that of 
the more than 5,000 teachers then 
employed in the state, only 250, or 
one in every twenty, had taught 
thirty years or more, thus, showing 
chat very few teachers make teaching 
a life-work. If the teachers’ pension 
bill, introduced in 1909, had been 
enacted into law that year, only 
about forty teachers would have re- 
tired. with a pension. (6) Thousands 


also main- 


of teachers enter the profession to 
teach only a few years, the young 
women expecting to retire to change 
their names, or to enter more remu- 
uerative business pursuits, the young 
men to change their vocations. (7) 
The number of graduates from our 
normal schools for the year 1909-10 
was 264. The number of new 
teachers required each year is 450 or 
more. From what source shall we 
make up the deficiency? From 
Rhode Island? That state has a 
state pension system for teachers. 
[ts first pensions were paid in 1908 
to twenty-one teachers, twenty 
women and one man. Shall we make 
up the deficiency from Massacht- 
setts? The salaries in that state are 
larger than those in Connecticut. 
In 1909-10 the average salary per 
month for women, in Massachusetts, 
was $61.82, for men, $152.96; besides 


Massachusetts has an optional pen- 
sion system for every town and city 
excepting Boston. Many towns and 
citiés have already adopted it. Bos- 
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ton-has a pension system 
Shall we make up the deficiency from 

lew York and. New Jersey? Ask 
the superintendents in southwestern 


Oinits own. 


Connecticut whether or not that 
could be done. "Ask the supéfinten- 
dent of South Norwalk who last year 
lost twenty-eight» per cent of his 
teachers. Connecticut has become 
the recruiting station for all of our 
adjoining states. At a public hear- 
ing at the Capitol Hartford in -1909, 
Superintendent William H. Maxweil 
of New York city said: “New York 
city has many oO! your bést teachers, 
and. will continue to get more of 
them every year, unless you do better 
by your teachers and offer them 
some inducement to remain at 
home.” For several years; the New 
ersey superintendents have come to 
a to hire the best of the 
graduates , of — h 
and others jwith larger expérience. 
Connecticut ‘has become a sort. of 
training-school for teachers for the 
adjoining states. What then is the 
source of supply? Partly from nor- 
mal schools, -partiy irom high 
schools, whose graduates have had 
no normal training, and partly from 
the state at large, many of whose 
young women without academic or 
aormal training “keep” school in the 
country districts. 

LITCHFIELD. I. Z. Allen, su- 
perintendent of schools in Water- 
town, Conn., for the past four years, 
is elected superintendent of this 
town. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Superintendent 
Francis M. Soper, who succeeded 
Dr. Van Sickle here, has been absent 
from the office since December on 
décount of continued ill-health. His 
first assistant, Charles J. Kock, has 
been acting superintendent, and is 
said to be in line for the superin- 
tendency if Mr. Soper cannot re- 
sume his duties this fall. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. Another line of 
work taken up by the organization 
whose activities among the foreign 
women in Buffalo was described in 
these columns recently, the North 
American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, is the work in educating im- 
migrants for citizenship. Something 
along this line is done in every com- 
munity blessed with civic spirit and 
a foreign population, but not every- 
where has the work been so syste- 
matic. The Buffalo committee of 
this national organization started the 
work, co-operating with the public 
school department and the Y. M. C. 
A. in giving instruction in naturali- 
zation, citizenship, and the English 
language to Polish and Italian men. 

he work is held evenings in the 
School buildings, and is under the 
direction of Principals John J. Walsh 
and Charles L. Ryan. Much the 
same line of work has been taken up 
in Boston, under the director of tire 
evening and ,continuation schools, 
Stanwood Field. 

BROOKLYN. A writer in a re- 
cent issue of the Brooklyn Eagle 
States that the educational oppor- 
tunities in Brooklyn to acquire an 
education are better than in almost 
any other city. There is but one 


oum normal schools,. 
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weaknessin the borough—‘'a man’s 
means is needed. Brooklyn has 
three schools.in which kindergart- 
nérs aré being) trained,—Adelphi Col- 
lege, Pratt Institute, and the 
Brooklyn trainimg school: for teach- 
ers Ih pritiary and grammar .de- 
partménts. Brooklyn excels, whether 
in the public schools or in the pri- 
vate schools.. It has 165 elementary 
public schools, nearly fifty parochial 
schools,. and a large number of pri- 
vate schools. These latter are 
known far and wide for the quality 
ofthe instruction. © For~ secondary 
education the city has eight high 
schools, and there are ‘half a dozen 
private schools, besides Catholic 
academies. For higher education 
there is Polytechnic Institute, Ade}- 
phi College, Long Island Medical 
College, Brooklyn Law school, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and three Catho- 
lic colleges for men; and New York 
University is te have a bfatich in 
the Eagle building in the fall, while 
Columbia ‘University will have a 
branch for men and women at the 
Prospect. Heights school, 51 Seventh 


avenue. 


—_—_—_—— 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. The novel plan of ar- 
ranging school work which was in- 
augurated in the Newark Central 
high school by Principal William 
Wiener is described in the press by 
one of the teachers in the school: 
“The school day starts at 8.30 instead 
of at 9 and ends at 3 instead of at 
2.30. In addition, every teacher re- 
mains in his room until 4, in order 
to aid personally students who have 
found difficulties in their work and 
have come voluntarily for assistance. 
In this way the school building is 
put to much longer and more con- 
stant use, an ideal now more and 
more cherished by school trustees. 
The length of the day, moreover, 
causes the life of the pupil to ap- 
proximate more closely to the life he 
will lead when he _ will leave 
school. The day itself aside from 
half an hour in the morning devoted 
to a daily spelling drill, morning 
exercises, daily public speaking and 
the like, is divided at the eer in- 
stitutions into five periods of an 
exact hour éach, with five-minute in- 
termissions and a short noon recess. 
It is during these five hours that the 
Plan of study peculiar to the institu- 
tion is put into operation. Each 
period is apportioned roughly into 
two parts, one part for recitation by 
the pupil and one part for the doing 
-{ what elsewhere is called ‘home- 
work.’ The second part of the per- 
iod is known at the Central high 
school as ‘study conference.’ The 
pupil comes into immediate and 
personal contact with the instructor. 
All those initial difficulties, which 
under the old system either caused 
him to give up the entire lesson in 
despair or were solved with the 
blundering, injudicious assistance of 
parent or older brother or sister, are 
here carefully and tactfully overcome 
under the direct supervision of the 
teacher. No more help is given than 
is absolutely necessary, but the pu- 
pil is not allowed to flounder about 
hopelessly in bewildering mazes. 
There is a highly economical com- 
bination of class instruction with in- 
dividual tuition such as is elsewhere 
obtainable only at the best private 
schools with their small classes.” 


acu “Sixty-third a 
thes, 


these general lines along which the 
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program will be arranged, and ip 
which the child is the central them 

there will be discussions on teacher 

qualifications and remynetations, in 
cutdng the subject of pensions and 
retirement funds. Among those 
who have already consented to take 
part in the meeting are Edward 


Howard en ate fer-gadslec Post 


Halleck, a prominent high school 
man of Louisville. Ky., President 
Anna J. McKeag of Wilson College, 
William A. McKeever, author of 
“Farm Boys and Girls,” of Kansas; 
Mrs, Charles DeGarmo of Missouri, 
head of the school and country life 
movement in connection with the 
National re Oc 4 of Mothers; Su- 
perintendent S. L. Heeter of Pitts- 
burgh. Other prominent speakers 
will appear on the program. Hon. 
Henry Houck, secretary of internal 
affairs, and for forty years deputy 
State superintendent of public in- 
struction, will welcome the teachers 
un this occasion. 

PHILADELPHIA. Dr. Byron 
A. Phillips has made a thorough 
study of retardation in the elemen- 
tary schools of Philadelphia. His 
account of the investigation ap- 
peared in recent issues of “The Psy- 
chological Clinic,” of which Dr. 
Lightner Witmer is editor. We 
quote from summaries of different 
sections in Dr. Phillips’ account:— 

“(1) There-is a considerable per- 
centage of pupils accelerated, as well 
as of those retarded; 28.1 per cent. 
of the boys are accelerated to 41.7 
per cent. retarded; 80.2 per cent. 
girls accelerated to 39.2 per cent. re- 
tarded; while 29.2 per cent. of all 


pupils are accelerated to 40.3 re- 
tarded. 
“(2) The percentage of pupils 


making normal progress appears to 
remain a constant for boys and girls 
at about thirty per cent. 

“(3) While retardation has de- 

creased during the past three years, 
the amount of normal progress has 
remained approximately the same, 
and acceleration has increased. This 
is to be accounted for by the effect 
of supervision in encouraging pro- 
motions all along the line. . . . 
_ “Summing up the results of this 
investigation we note that to the 
pedagogical and psychological fa¢- 
tors already recognized as contribut- 
ing to retardation, we must add a 
third, the sociological factor. 

_“From the psychological point of 
view, we see the need of conditions 
which will make possible the giving 
of more attention to individual pp- 
pils, not only in their school work, 
but in deciding whether it is for the 
best interests of the pupil to be pro- 
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moted or left down, irrespective of 
the requirements for the average. — 

“From the sociological point of 
view, we see the need of a flexible 
course of study, The enrollment of 
the schools is made up of various 
sociological units, which with their 
varying home conditions must_ be 
carefully scrutinized before a fixed 
course of study is laid down for all. 
In the case of the negro, it seems 
that the curriculum at present is en- 
tirely unfitted to his . capabilities. 
Apparently, the solution of thts 
problem is to be found only in or- 
ganizing colored schools with a 
special curriculum. 

“Supervision, we have seen, may 
reduce the retardation to a small ex- 
tent by making wholesale promo- 
tions. This, however, is an attempt 
to remove the effect without eradi- 
cating the cause. On the other 
hand, by recognizing the psychologt- 
cal and sociological factors in the 
problem and making adequate pro- 
vision for them, supervision may re- 
duce the amount of retardation to a 
minimum.” 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The gross reve- 
nue of the state of Tennessee from 
January 1 to July 1, 1912, was 
$2,892,692.21. Twenty-five per cent. 
of this, in accordance with the state 
law, is placed to the credit of the 
schools,—$732,173.05. This amount 
is divided as follows: Common 
schools, sixty-one per cent., $44I,- 
135.56; equalizing common schools, 
tem per  cent., $72,318.21; high 
schools, eight per cefit., $57,853.85; 
school libraries, one per cent., 
$7,231.73; University of Tennessee, 
seven per cent., $50,622.12; State 
Normal schools, thirteen per cent., 
$94,012.48. Total, $723,173.05. The 
state normal school money is divided 
as follows: Middle Tennessee Nor- 
mal, two-sevenths per cent., 
$26,689.28; West Tennessee Normal, 
two-sevenths per cent., $26,689.28; 
East Tennessee Normal, _two- 
sevenths per cent., $26,689.28; 
Colored Tennessee Normal, one- 
seventh per cent., $13,344.64. In ac- 


cordance also with the law, sixty- 


one per cent. of the general educa- 
tion fund shall be apportioned to the 
several counties of the state accord- 
ing to the scholastic population as 
the interest on the permanent school 
fund is apportioned and for same 
purpose. 


LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. Records of 
school enrollment and attendance 
kept in Louisiana reveal, among 
other facts, that three-fourths of the 
children composing the first grade 
are hold-overs from previous ses- 
sions, but that from the second grade 
to the seventh there seems to be no 
alarming loss of children by drop- 
ping out of school, and no excessive 
numbers of hold-overs in the differ- 
ent grades. From the seventh grade 
to the eleventh, on the other hand, 
about half of the children fail of pro- 
motion or quit school. These facts 
were reported to the national coun- 
cil of education by the state superin- 
tendent of schools, Thomas H. Har- 
ris. His report reads, in part: “My 
task is not to point out all of the 
reasons which account for the de- 
plorable conditions mentioned above 
(I feel pretty sure that the same con- 
ditions exist in all of the states), nor 
to suggest all of the means by which 
the difficulties may be overcome; but 
I am expected to state how the 
Standardization of the country 
schools would prove an important 
factor in preventing some of the 
waste to which [ have called atten- 
tion... .To improve conditions, it 
would seem wise to classify country 
schools, fixing certain standards as 
to buildings, equipment, character of 
instruction, length of term, number 
of grades, and qualifications of 
teachers; and to stimulate local in- 
terest and effort by offering each 
school maintaining the required 
standard a small special state appro- 
priation in addition to its share of 
the regular school funds.” 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN. Latin and Greek are 
making a noble fight to maintain 
their place in American education, 
and fight they must, if they are to 
stay in high schools. The attack on 
the classics in colleges is not so far 





advanced, although it is just as in- 
evitable. Greek is going and in 
many places gone. Can Latin live 
alone? | To many it seems that 
Greek is an indispensable accom- 
paniment of Latin. In a recent bul- 
letin of the University of Texas Dr. 
George Miller Calhoun attempts to 
convince the Latin teachers of Texas 
that they should have Greek. Pro- 
fessor D’Ooge of the Michigan State 
Normal College refuses to recom- 
mend anyone for the teaching of 
Latin who has not had at least two 
years of Greek. 

The necessity of Greek for a 
proper understanding of Latin is de- 
termined in part by the _historicat 
relation between the two languages, 
as Dr. Calhoun says. Then he adds: 
“But the understanding of minute 
points in the historical development 
of Latin is perhaps of less import to 
the secondary teacher than is the 
thorough mastery of the literature 
which a knowledge of Greek can 
alone bring within his reach.” In 
the second century, the conquest of 
Greece and of the countries in which 
Greek civilization existed worked a 
complete transformation in the life 
and character of the Romans. Greek 
influence became supreme in every 
branch of literary activity, and from 
this time on it is almost impossible 
to find an author or even a single 
work not dominated by Greek 
thought, style, and literary form. 
This is clearly seen in the develop- 
ment of poetry and prose alike. 

Tt was not in the field of letters 
alone that Greece reigned supreme 
at Rome. The religion of the 
Romans became in time largely 
Greek, and from Greece came the 
philosophy which was to s«versede 
the old religions, and with philos- 
ophy the natural sciences. Roman 
architecture was an imitation and 
adaptation of Greek forms, with 2 
comparatively slight admixture of 
native elements. Roman sculpture 
Was in great part limited to copies of 
Greek statues, and eyen these were 
generally executed by Greek artists. 
Greek will help in the solution of 
many specific problems. But, after 
all, important as they are, individu- 
ally and in the aggregate, the plea 
for Greek cannot rest on any of 
them. It cannot be based upon con- 
siderations of mere expediency, but 
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must Sppeal to the ideals of scholar- 

ip and. usefulness which. every 

acher should have and to the-high 

Pe of efficiency which “should 
fe fis constant aim. That broad and 
sound scholarship in the classics 
which is for the secondary as well as 
fhe collegiate instructor the pre- 
requisite of the highest efficiency 
cannot be attained without an under- 
standing of Greek. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Merited 
publicity is given to the achieve- 
ments of Principal George R. 
Rianchfill in a recent issue of the In- 
dianapolis Star. In the Smartsburg 
high school he has developed 
courses fitted in fact as well as in 
theory to the community needs, giv- 
ing instruction in scientific farming 
to boys and in housekeeping to 
girls. In the animal husbandry work 
the pupils tested forty-five of the 
cows in the neighborhood last term, 
and they have had the same practical 
experience in judging horses and 
poultry. A large part of the work in 
botany, bacteriology, study of in- 
sects and soils, consists of trips to 
the fields and farms of the town. 
The local grains are studied in com- 
parison with grains of other parts 
of the country received from the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Some of the girls do this sort 
of work with the boys. Their in- 
terest if centred, however, on the 
cooking and sewing work, under 
Mrs. Georgia M. Watkins of Craw- 
fordsville. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. In its report the 
executive committee of the Amert- 


can School Peace League, which met 
here in July with the N. E. A., says: 
“The activities of the league during 
the past year register a vigorous 
growth in organization and construc- 
tive study. The league has extended 
its work to every state in the Union, 
while the consideration of the prin- 
ciples of the league to the general 
education scheme has resulted in 
definite and thorough plans. Since 
she last annual meeting _ state 
branches have been organized in 
California, New Hampshire, Wiscon- 
sin, North C:rolina, Tennessee, and 
Illinois. Other branches organized 
this year are the Brinkley, Augusta, 
Hot Springs, Sellville, Benton, Cam- 
den, Fordyce high schools, Arkan- 
oas; the Clary training school, For- 
dyce, Arkansas: and Benton county 
teachers, Arkansas. The interest 
among teachers during the past year 
has been more marked than ever be- 
fore. A very large number of indi- 
vidual students from different parts 
of the country have written to the 
American School Peace League for 
literature to assist them in prepar- 
img Orations, essays, and debates on 
the’ subject iaternational peace 
and arbitration. Many classes as a 
Whole have written upon the subject, 
and several principals of high schools 
have entered the whole senior class 
to compete in the essay contest. 


ot 


Among the schools whose classes 
ave, as a whole, written upon this 
Subject are the Roanoke high school, 
itginia; the Columbus high school, 
ssissippi; the Minto high school, 
North Dakota; the Shortridge high 
Indianapolis, 


school, 


and several 
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others. The high school, branches 
of the league have also been vety 
active in arranging debates and pro- 
grams on this subject” 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. The board of educa- 
tion has voted to inaugurate a thor- 
ough system of medical. inspection. 
beginning with the school, year im 
September. There is to be a medi- 
cal inspector or supervisor and a 
school nurse. Dr. C. M. Linehan, 
recently city physician, has been ap- 
pointed medical inspector, and Su- 
perintendent J. H. Harris has been 
authorized to secure a school nurse. 
The board of education has also de- 
cided to establish a two-year voca- 
tional course in the high school, and 
Superintendent Harris is at work 
formulating the course. The design 
is to offer a course that will adjust 
closely to the industrial and commer- 
cial conditions of the city, and to 
give the boys and girls who are un- 
der the necessity of cutting their 
high schpol course in two, a more 
direct preparation for a* vocation. 
Two playgrounds have been in oper- 
ation during the summer, maintained 
in part by an appropriation from the 
board of education, and in part by 
contributions secured by the educa- 
tional division of the Woman’s Club 
and by the division of hygiene. 
Two supervisors were engaged for 
the work, the attendance has been 
large, and the results have been 
most encouraging. Under Superin- 
tendent Harris’s leadership, backed 
by a progressive board that is giving 
him undivided and hearty support, 
the school system of Dubuque has 
been making great strides torward 
during the two years of his adminis- 
tration. 

DES MOINES. The salaries of 
540 teachers, principals, and super- 
visors have been raised $50-or more 
a year. The total is $24,000. The 
total pay roll is now $500,000. Six 
supervisors, forty-five principals, 
seventy-eight high school teach- 
ers, fifteen special teachers, 
and 394 =grade teachers and 
kindergartners are benefited by the 
increase. A few received $100 in- 
crease. There are twenty-eight who 
had no increase. 

CEDAR FALLS. Thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five students (some 
1,275 more than was stated in these 
columns on July 11) are attending 
the summer session of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College. 





KANSAS. 
HUTCHINSON. The June insti- 


tute which Superintendent Rowland 
held for Reno County was a wonder- 
fully helpful one by all reports. The 
corps of instructors included Mattie 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 
Special Course for* Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER - - - - - Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 5th and 8th 
ENROLLMENT 
September 30th to October 10th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
ou applicatien. 





Westenhaver, D. A. Baugher, J. O. 
Hall, J. F. Kock, and Theo Robin- 
son. Superintendent Rowland is an 
enthusiastic advocate of the new idea 
of linking the school of the rural dis- 
trict and the farm as closely as pos- 
sible. He advocates the establish- 
ment of a fall festival for every dis- 
trict, this festival to be an exhibit of 
the harvest home variety at the 
schoolhouse, and an all day affair, 
with the agricultural work of the 
school children placed where it may 
be seen by all. The results of the 
book learning and the practical 
things ought to go hand in hand at 
the fall festival, and the elders. may 
see for themselves that schoolmen 
and the state are working for the 
same thing, a greater Kansas, that 
makes efficient use of her soil, her 
products, her wealth, and her intelli- 
gence. 


KENTUCKY. 
FRANKFORT. Another hole has 


been found in the Kentucky antr- 
drinking-cup law, passed by the last 
general assembly. In response to an 
inquiry from the Barren county 
board of education Attorney-Gen- 
eral Garnett held that the law does 
not apply to public schools in Ken- 
cucky. The reason assigned is sim- 
ilar to that in the opinion given the 
beard of control, in which it was held 
chat the law does not apply to the 
state hospitals because they are not 
“publicly frequented places” within 
the meaning of the statute. The law 
specifically designated certain places, 
such as hotels, boarding-housés, 
railroad trains and stations and then 
includes generally -all other “publicty 
freauented places.” Thus construed 
and to a certain extent defined by 
specific application the law is held to 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C.11845 U Street 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bidg 
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« Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tenth 
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be limited in its operation to places 
where the general public has a right 
to and does frequently congregate. 
It is pointed. out, that by, local or- 
dinances and police regulations or 
by ‘rule of the boards. of education 
the ban can be placed on the public 
drinking up ‘in | schoolHouses, but 
that the state law does not reach 
them. 


MISSOURI. 

It is wmniversally conceded that 
State Superintendent W. P. Evans 
is bringing many important things to 
pass and that he is doing it quietly 
and without disturbing the spirit or 
the work in the state. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU. The nor- 
mal schoo! enrolls about 1,000 stu- 
dents. They are from nine states,— 
six southern states and Montana, In- 
diana, and _ Illinois. They are 
from _ forty Missouri counties, 
though about one-fourth are from 
Cape Girardeau county. Nine-tenths 
are from Missouri. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Fred M. Hunter suc- 
ceeds W. L. Stevens as superinten- 
dent. He graduated™from the State 
University in 1905, taught in Fair- 
mont, Ashland, and Norfolk, and was 
principal of the State Agricultural 
school of the State University when 
he was elected superintendent at 
$3,000 salary. 

OMAHA.’ Superintendent E. U. 
Graff has announced the following 
chairmen of committees for the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association 
meeting in this city November 6, 7, 
and 8: Local committee, E. U. 
Graff; reception of speakers, Rome 
Miller; reception committee, Miss 
Belle M. Ryan; bulletins, H. A. 
Senter; ushers and guides, L. C. 
Rusmisel; music, Miss Fannie Ar- 
nold; excursions, . M. Graham; 
decorations, Miss Alice E. Hitte. 
President Rouse of Peru Normal 
school has issued a bulletin making 
announcements of interest to the 
teachers. 


OHIO. 

BOWLING GREEN. = Superin- 
tendent Homer B. Williams of San- 
dusky has accepted the presidency 
of the mormal school here. He as- 
sumes control in 1913. 


WESTERVILLE.* Hon. _E. -A, 


‘Jones, former state cOmmissioner of 


education, is professor of history in 
Otterbein Umiversity, adding mater- 
ially to the prestige of the university. 

CINCINNATE » Thee courses de- 
cided on for thé night ungeersi 
work at the University Of Cincinnat!; 
che first institution of the kind in this 
country, include the following: Eng- 
lish, history, modern languages, 
mathematics, 5 eli » Philosophy. 
economics, political science, social 
science, and mechanical drawing. 


The work will count for degrees, 
just as does extra work done in spe- 
cial day courses, the only difference 
being that all departments will be ab- 
solutely, free to residents of Cincin- 
nati or teachers of the Cincinnati 
schools. The latter, with night 
high school graduates and profes- 
sional students, are expected to con- 
stitute the largest portion of the stu- 
dent body, but it will be by no means 
confined to any age or class of 
scholars. 

As Professor Hicks says: “In 
the lecture rooms of the University 
of Paris one finds men and women 
of all ages. That is what a university 
is for, 1t is merely tradition that has 
confined its work so largely to four 
years of intensive study at the ordi- 
nary student age.” 


MIDDLETOWN. Superinten- 
dent N. D. O. Wilson has been re- 
elected at a salary pf $2,600. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LONG BEACH. § Superintendent 
W. L. Stephens of Lincoln, Neb., has 
been elected superintendent here to 
succeed Superintendent James D. 
Graham. Mr. Stephens is a graduate 
of Nebraska State University; he 
had been superintendent in three Ne- 
braska cities before coming to Lin- 
coln,—Fullerton, Fairbury, and Bea- 
trice. The growing, prosperous city 
of Long Beach offers Mr. Stephens a 
salary of $4,250 for two years, and 
$4,500 for the second two years Of a 
four-year contract. In lamenting 
Mr. Stephens’ departure the Ne- 
braska Teacher says editorally:— 

“Lincoln and Nebraska loses this 
year one of the very strong superin- 
tendents, Superintendent Stephens, 
whose whole career has been in Ne- 
braska. He has been in Lincoln for 
nine years and has been at work on 
the school problems of the city of 
Lincoln every minute of that time. 
He has selected teachers most care- 
fully and- has gathered in Lincoln the 
pick of the teachers of the state. 
He has worked out most carefully 
the course of study,’ and has taken 
account of all the best things in the 
vocational training movement of the 
last few years. He was jist begin- 
ning to take hold of the physical 
side, arousing the city to the neces- 
sity of providing adequate buildings 
for, its, school. children, st year 
this. city voted $350,000 to be ex- 
pended in building a new high school 
and new grade buildings. 

“Just at the time when Lincoln es- 
pegially needs the attention of a vet- 
eran schogl mang@wWho understands 
conditions” and” appreciates the 
needs, the call of a higher salary 
takes, Superintendent Stephens to 
California.” 

Yes Gredit-for work done 
Outside theschoo! is passing out of 
the experimental, stage. . Principal 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge. 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeduca 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 

man, Principal. 





WANTED 


A os who will solicit subscriptions at 
institutes and summer schools. Liberal 

commission paid. Address JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION, 6 Beacon street, Beston. 
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Cree T. Work has a plan in force at 
the Polytechnic high school here. 
Extra credits on pupils’ standing 
may be earned by their doing addi- 
tional work during the school term 
or during vacations, at school of 
elsewhere, on the following condi- 
tions: Pupils may receive credit on 
their school records for extra school 
work, for outside athletics, music, 
home work, gardening, office work, 
mechanical work, newspaper work, 
reading, travel, school activities not 
included in the regular courses, and 
other educative efforts, when such 
extra work is done in a systematic 
and thorough manner, and in 
amounts that make it of positive 
value. Pupils desiring such credit 
must present to the principal two re- 
ports of the work for which the 
credit is asked—one report to be 
made out on a blank furnished by the’ 
school, and to be signed by the em- 
ployer or the one superintending the 
pupil’s work for which credit is de- 
sired; and the other to be prepared 
by the pupil and to consist of a brief 
written description of the work done. 
On the approval of the principal the 
teacher in charge of the subject to 
which the pupil desires to have the 
credit applied may permit the pupil 
to give an oral report, in the pres- 
ence of the class or the entire 
school, in lieu of the written de- 
scription. The amount of credit to 
be allowed in each case will be de- 
termined by the principal in consul- 
tation with the teacher concerned. 
The aim of the plan here indicated 
is to encourage pupils in indepen- 
dent, systematic efforts to accom 
Jlish worthy objects. It is the hope 
and belief that such efforts will lead 
to an application of school training, 
and that they will bring about a 
closer correlation between the school 
work and the home life and civic 
life of pupils. 


ARIZONA. 


There is from the state $1,000 for 
every school of more than eight 
pupils. The aim is to pay $90 a 
month for nine months and leave 
$190 for miscellaneous running ex- 
penses. Above twenty pupils there 
is an addition of $40 per pupil. The 
state has appropriated $500,000 to 
carry out these provisions, and the 
counties must make up the differ 
ences. Arizona hopes to tempt 
best healthy teachers from eve 
where. None but healthy ones 
be accepted. 
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5 hecks on the banks of the country 
Preached a higher figure in-July than 
om any previous year. 


“NEW YORK POLICE GRAFT 
To read the daily disclosures in the 
New York police grait case, cen- 
tring about the assassination of the 
gambler Rosenthal, is very much like 
ning a new volume of Sherlock 
Imes stories; with this important 
Mdiference, that here we have a story 
ol real tragedy and the deepest in- 
amy. One of the most recent dis- 
Closures is also one of the most sig- 
Wificant: the discovery that Lieuten- 
ant Becker, the head of the so-called 
“strong arm squad” of police whose 


special work it was to faid the 
gambling places, deposited $58,800 
in four New York banks between 


the date when he was assigned to. the 
squad in November, 1911, and Aug- 
ust 1 of the present year. That a 
police lieutenant, on a salary of 
$2,200 a year, should be able ‘to Jay 
aside such a sum as this in eight 
months points either to astonishing 
frugality or to very exceptional op- 
portunities for the. accumulation of 
wealth. And even this large sum, it 
is believed, represents only a fraction 
Of his receipts during the period. 
A POSSIBLE BREAK-UP OF 
TURKEY. 

There are indications that the 
breaking-up of the Turkish empire, 
which has long been dreaded as likely 
tO lead to a wide-spread distur- 
bance of the peace of Europe, is near 
at hand. Political divisions within 
the empire are so sharp as to 
thteaten civil war. The cabinet and 
the chamber of deputies are at odds, 
and the chamber has been dissolved 
and new elections ordered. Along the 
Montenegrin frontier there has been 


Samguinary fighting between Mon- 
tenegtin and Turkish troops. Al- 
Dania seethes with revolt and. has 


Deen the theatre of much bloodshed. 
Hundreds of Bulgarians in “Mace- 
donia have been massacred by the 
Turks, and the Bulgarian people are 
clamoring far war. Bulgaria and 
Servia—long-time enemies — have 


formed an alliance. Meanwhile, the 
war with Italy goes on, and the com- 
plications at Constantinople have 


prevented the peace settlement which 


Seemed within reach only a short 
Mime ago. To add to the tragic con- 
fasion, many wns and villages 


along the Hellespont and the Sea of 


Marmora have been destroyed. by 
earthquakes Five or six thousand 
people are reported to have been 
killed, and many thousands more are 
destitute 





Reports and Pamphiets Received 


California S 1 of ts and. Crafts, 
Berkele Cal talog, 1912-13. 
Day, Night, and Saturday classes. 

The Luc Gale | er School of 
Rhythm lated Arts. 
Home and Day S 1 for Girls 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Brigham Young University Quer- 
terly. Vol. 7, No. 4 Annual 


Catalog. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


A CHOICE . occurring in the summer months 

Shows the range of candidates which The School Bulletin Teacher Ageney 
has at its command. The principal of a fine private schoo) near Syracnee tele phoned us 
at nime o'clock the morning cof August 6, 1912, that he needed a substitute teacher fora 
week, of French, German, and Spanish who could speak all three languages fluently and 
he would pay $10 for the week, with home and traveling expenses. We had two avail- 
able men, both college graduates, with abroad and in Spanish speaking coun- 
second degrees who had lived and studied tries and who had tanght some years 
successfully, It was a choice between the two, but we threw the balance in ijavor 
of the one who had had experience in a boys’ private school. We telephoned to 
him and found that he wanted the position, so. that at twelve o'clock we were able 
to telephone to the pres that an excellent man would reach him on 
Sunday to begin wotk on onday morning, and that he was our choice of TWO 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





of two candidates for a sudden vacane 
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‘Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitts Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere tc colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN . ° - TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schoole, and Fam te | 


anc FOREIGN superior Profesrors, Principals, Assistants, Futors. and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Call oe 


eee Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY !1teee seas, tor vot, ext. ass 


shert netice for high pe positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department wor j® 
High, ratory and Norma! Schoolr and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. e teachers with ability to teach some ty pen sye- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions ing $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACH ' AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ ©O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Demver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIW 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least S0 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT 2 CO., Proprietors 
Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “s.2°ecccDctrece 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINBS, IOWA 








E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppliee Schools of al] Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


- Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
as a Business."" Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 


A superior agency for superiog 
Services free to school officials 


333 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥. 








623 Se, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Il. 


Twen } 
to our new booklet ‘‘Teachi 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... Boston, llass, 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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NEW READERS 


‘Lipincot’s PRIMER 
“« FIRST READER 
“ SECOND READER 
“ THIRD READER 


THEIAUTHORS 24are HOMER P. LEWIS, superintend- 
ent of schools at Worcester, Mass., and ELIZ. R. LEWIS. 


THE BOOKS—BPoth the text and the illustrations of 
these books appeai to the child. The lessons are based upon 
standard literature. The vocabularies are not overcrowded 
and as far as possible they are phonetic, especially is this 
true with reference to the lower numbers. 


THE METHOD—Believing that teachers will have the 
largest measure of success in the teaching of any subject 
when they exercise their own good cemmon sense, un- 
hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Readers 
have seen fit to present only properly graded lessons, allow- 
ing teachers to use that method which will best meet exist- 
ing conditions. 


The authors have no faith in the ‘‘painless methods”’ so 
earnestly sought after by many teachers. Knowing that the 
process of eduvation consists in overceming obstacles, they 
have not smoothed away all difficulties from the path of the 
pupil. It is hoped, however, that enough has been done to 
enable the child to grasp the thougbt with sufficient ease to 
lead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul of 
good reading. 





Correspondence Solicited 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY paiestiriin 





YOUR FALL ORDER FOR | 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING | 
SHOULD INCLUDE 


Rafters CITY AND TOWN (for Third year).......$0.457 
*‘A recognition of the potent appeal of the 
city to the interests of both the urban 
and the country child.” 


Layton’s REALISTIC FIRST READER § (for First and Sec- 
ond years) 
**Real and natural, ready for primary read- 
ing or dramatizing.” 


Jones’ CIRCUS READER (for First and Second years) $0.35 
“The best appeal to the interests of ~~ 
children.” 


Finley's LITTLE HOME WORKERS (for First and Sec- 
ond years) 
‘*Too many reading books introduce the 
child to a world of unfamilar things.” 


Reinsch’s YOUNG CITIZEN'S READER (for Gram- 
mar Grades). . .$0.60 
“Exerts a strong influence for intel- 
ligent citizenship.” 





BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Boston New York Chicago — 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


7 

From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“*] thank you most heartily for so very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
**Enclosed please find my check. 
‘With very kind regards ana thanks for ths handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

**I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Sqotey in keeping me well —— in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your serv* 
much indeed. . 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.’’. 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circalar. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F, PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Loug Distanos Telephone 








“RRFIGIENCY IN SCHOOLS” 


An article on the public school sit- 
uation. Broad, yet charged with 
detailed suggestion. Decidedly 
progressive. Points out un- 
worked possibilities. 


By tk 
CALVIN N. KENDALL, Commissioner of Education, | 
New Jersey 
Commissioner Kendall asks two definite” 
questions,—and answers them :— 

In what way or ways immediately avail- 
able and possible and practicable may ims 
creased efficiency be had, and without cost?# 

11. In what way or ways may it be secured 
by means possible everywhere, and already 
realized to some degree in many places, 
but at some increased cost? 

Will appear in the issue of September 5 


Single Copies 5 Cents 


Journal of Education 
(Weekly) 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 




















